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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The Annual Spring Meeting of our Association was 
held in New York, April 29-30. The various sessions 
centered around two main topics: “Problems and Solu- 
tions of War Time Marketing” and “Plans and Tech- 
niques for Post War Marketing.” In view of the interest 
of our entire membership in these topics, this issue of 
THE JOURNAL contains the papers presented at the Spring 
Meeting. The aim of the Editors has been to present as 
complete a record of the Meeting as possible, rather than 
to select certain papers on the basis of merit. Space limi- 
tations have resulted in the omission of parts of certain 
papers but, for the most part, the papers appear as they 
were read by the authors. 
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MARKETING TODAY AND TOMORROW 


DALE HOUGHTON 
New York University 


Eprror’s Note: The key-note of the 1943 Annual 
Spring Meeting of our Association was sounded by Pro- 
fessor Houghton in the following brief remarks made at 
the luncheon meeting on April 29. 


VERYWHERE one turns, one sces 
marketing men playing a more im- 
portant role in the management of busi- 
ness. As it becomes more and more 
apparent that marketing will be the 
number one problem of business after the 
war, we find more and more marketing 
men being moved up into high places. 

In the past, all too frequently, the 
marketing man was not called in until 
the going got rough. Business is fast 
realizing that the marketing man is an 
essential ingredient of a well balanced 
organization. 

According to the Twentieth Century 
Fund, more than 150 agencies, groups, 
councils, commissions and associations 
are engaged in planning for the world of 
the future. All of these plans will be 
mere ink marks on paper unless we have 
a sound economic structure. And we 
can not have a sound economic structure 
unless our marketing is sound. Market- 
ing is the keystone of the economic arch. 

Furthermore, we can not have a sound 
economic structure unless the individual 
business enterprises are sound; and a 
business can not be sound unless its 
marketing is sound. Business men have 
been most successful in manufacturing 
and least successful in marketing. Every- 
one realizes that the cost of distribution 
should be reduced, but not everyone 
realizes that marketing men are best 
equipped to do the job. 

A well balanced management calls for 
a qualified marketing executive as vice- 
president in charge of marketing and, 
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directly responsible to him, a director of 
market research, a sales manager, and 
an advertising manager, all working in 
fullest cooperation with one another. 
Sales management and advertising re- 
quire the guidance of research just as 
much as does production. 

What are marketing men and women 
doing to prepare themselves for their 
increased responsibilities? This Spring 
Meeting of our Association is an obvious 
answer to such a question. 

I can speak more specifically for the 
New York Chapter. We are organized 
into ten study groups as will be noted 
by the May Calendar of Events which 
you have before you. Each group meets 
once a month throughout the entire year. 
Other groups are in the making and will 
be added to meet the demands of rap- 
idly growing membership. These group 
meetings are really seminars where ideas 
and information are freely exchanged. 

I think the value of these group meet- 
ings is vividly illustrated by the fact that 
one of our members—an executive from 
Akron, Ohio—times his visits to New 
York so that he may attend them. 

In addition to the group meetings, on 
the last Thursday of each month we hold 
a general meeting where we are addressed 
by distinguished speakers who have a 
message of interest to our entire mem- 
bership. This is such a meeting. This is 
the regular April meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association. It was President Har- 
ing’s idea that we make this meeting a 
part of the Spring Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association, and I now wish to 
thank him for this very thoughtful sug- 
gestion. 








FACTS AND TRENDS OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL AFFECTING CONSUMER 
ECONOMY 


RICHARD N. JOHNSON 
Office of Civilian Requirements 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Fohnson is Director, Consumers 
Goods Division, Office of Civilian Requirements, War 
Production Board. Dale Houghton was chairman of the 
session at which this paper was read. 


N CONSIDERING this subject there is one 

basic premise that I think we should 
always keep clearly in mind. When we 
talk about the consumer or the civilian, 
let us think of him first, foremost, and 
always in his role as a citizen. 

To me, at least, the word consumer 
emphasizes that phase of our lives that 
has to do with satisfying our own per- 
sonal desires and needs. Citizen, on the 
other hand, immediately suggests par- 
ticipation in joint undertakings, even at 
the expense of our own personal needs. 
It suggests sacrifice and discipline in the 
interest of a better community and coun- 
try that, in the end, we and our children 
can live a fuller life. 

I suspect that this citizen’s phase of 
our life is what we wish most to preserve, 
rather than our personal comforts and 
pleasures. Goodness knows, our auto- 
mobiles, radios, electric ice chests, our 
latest hats, our new living room furniture 
suite, or a host of other yardsticks of our 
so-called high standard of living have 
been no safeguard of the kind of life we 
really want. 

Let us make no mistake about it, 
what we really crave for ourselves in this 
life, the kind of country we are trying to 
build, will be born only of the powerful 
force of disciplined giving. Continued un- 
disciplined softness is bound to lead to 
disaster sooner or later. 

In our grandfathers’ time, it was pos- 


sible to live in a personal orbit, grow 
one’s own food, make one’s own clothes, 
build one’s own house. If anyone erred 
by failure to cooperate—and cooperation 
necessarily entails restraint and sacrifice 
—few had to suffer but themselves. Local 
and national groups were not interde- 
pendent to the extent they are today. 
The welfare of one did not depend upon 
the welfare of all. The modern machine, 
mass production, high speed communica- 
tion, highly integrated transportation of 
the world’s produce has ended this era of 
individual independence. Today, the 
whole world is one vast economic cob- 
web. We all are absolutely dependent 
upon one another. We either learn now 
that we must pull together, and that we 
must give cooperatively, individually 
and nationally, to build a stronger whole, 
or we die in chaos. 

We cannot escape, therefore, even if 
we would, our basic responsibility as 
citizens without peril and disaster to 
those things in life we hold most dear. If 
our own welfare did not depend upon 
that of others, we perhaps could afford 
to be selfish. But being, as we are, com- 
pletely, mutually, interdependent upon 
one another in the 20th century form of 
society, our selfish interest is to give as 
well as to get. 

Only thus can we win this war. And 
that is our first task. Only thus can we 
win the peace, and that is our second 
task. Only thus can we attain for our- 
selves personally, you and me, a life 
worth anything at all. 
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CIVILIAN STANDARD OF LIVING AND THE 
War Errorr 


This prelude leads up to the first basic 
civilian policy that I want to discuss, a 
policy which underlies the thinking of 
the Office of Civilian Requirements. It is 
our objective to seek and establish as 
high a standard of living for the civilian 
as is consistent with the maximum war 
effort. But, our objective is not to seek 
materials for civilian consumption in 
competition with the Army or Navy as 
a sort of game to get all one can for the 
civilian. I think none of us would have 
anything to do with an agency operating 
on any such basis. On the other hand, we 
believe the national interest is better 
served by maintaining the consumer 
economy so long as, and until those 
goods, services, or the resources to pro- 
duce them are needed more by our Army 
and Navy. Basically, therefore, the 
operation is one of cooperation and not 
competition with the military services. 

When a point is reached, however, 
where further civilian reduction in any 
commodity or service would tend to re- 
duce the value of the civilian war effort 
more than the value gained by the mili- 
tary from further additions to its direct 
resources, it is then our job to call a halt 
to further civilian cuts. And, in such 
cases, and at such times, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Army and the Navy will 
similarly cooperate. Based upon our 
experience so far, we have reason to ex- 
pect that the Army and Navy will so 
cooperate. Recently, for example, the 
Army returned a considerable supply of 
radio batteries to aid in meeting a severe 
civilian shortage. Furthermore, the Army 
rearranged its meat buying program so 
that civilian supplies could be adjusted 
to assist in the introduction of meat 
rationing. 

To sum up this first policy, the objec- 
tive is cooperation and coordination of 


civilian supplies with military supplies. 
We believe our citizens want that kind 
of representation in their civilian supply 
agency. 


EstTIMATES OF MINIMUM CIVILIAN 
REQUIREMENTS 


This leads to the second point I want 
to discuss—our so-called “‘bedrock”’ esti- 
mates about which there has been much 
publicity, informed and uninformed. It 
was a preliminary study for discussion 
purposes only. We did not anticipate the 
public interest which it aroused. We had 
not contemplated publishing it because 
of its preliminary nature and the fact 
that a government document of this 
kind would undoubtedly be given more 
credance than its detailed accuracy justi- 
fied. Since there has been much public 
discussion of it, it seems worth making 
its purposes clear. 

In some quarters, it was immediately 
misconstrued as a goal or objective, like 
an agricultural crop goal. The inference 
was that it was intended to reduce 
civilian consumption by some legerde- 
main of planning to the mathematical 
figures therein disclosed, item by item. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The value of these so-called “‘bedrock”’ 
estimates, and further continuous studies 
that are under way, is quite the reverse. 
The study is designed to point out those 
areas where the civilian economy needs 
the greatest attention, the danger areas 
in which more civilian supplies may be 
needed, or where further reductions 
would be permitted only under extreme 
emergency. It serves as a constant yard- 
stick of the existing condition of the 
civilian economy in each class of com- 
modity and service. That is all it is. 
And, for that purpose, it is one of the 
most valuable things we have. 

You will be interested in one or two 
assumptions or criteria upon which the 
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estimates were made. The first assump- 
tion was that the civilian economy 
reaches ‘“‘bedrock” in any commodity or 
service when further reductions or con- 
versions to direct war use would reduce 
the effectiveness of the total war effort 
rather than increase it. This point natu- 
rally varies from commodity to com- 
modity, all the way from complete 
elimination, on the one hand, to 100 per 
cent of pre-war use and in some cases 
much more, on the other. For example, 
our bedrock on draperies is 0, on diapers, 
150 per cent. We can get along perfectly 
all right without new draperies if the 
Army needs more tent cloth. On the 
other hand, the birth rate has increased 
markedly and, in addition, women are 
needed more in war work away from 
home, and so we need more baby diapers 
than ever before in order to assist the 
women in their shifts from home to 
factory. As you will see, however, as you 
think about it, a level so established is 
not necessarily fixed. It is inversely pro- 
portional to the “‘war consciousness” of 
our people. If we had been through our 
“Dunkirk,” if our men had been dying 
on the shores of Long Island, or San 
Francisco, we would all sacrifice more 
without loss of war momentum. In other 
words, the standard has to be predicated 
upon existing public psy chology as well 
as the more fixed physical requirements. 

The other assumption is that the econ- 
omy should be kept “wound up” and not 
be allowed to “run down.”’ We should be 
prepared for a long war and a tough war 
during which it is necessary to keep up 
replacements of essential products, even 
though we could temporarily dispense 
with all new purchases for a period, after 
which production could quickly be re- 
sumed again. For example, we could 
perfectly well get along for a few months 
with no new shoes. But, we would be- 
come barefoot in a long war if shoes were 


not steadily replaced. 

In passing, I might point out how these 
major policies beget corollary policies. 
There follows from the statement I have 
just made, a policy of our Office that 
ample supplies of repair parts for all 
consumer durable goods of any sub- 
stantial utility should be produced con- 
stantly. We are not now making new 
vacuum cleaners, new toasters, new 
washing machines, and so on. It is in the 
interest of the economy to maintain the 
home inventory in good working order. 
In all such cases, our Office takes the 
stand that there should be ample pro- 
duction of such parts. We believe that 
the use of critical materials for this 
purpose aids conservation by reducing 
the demand pressure for new goods not 
now in production. Up until now, at 
least, this policy has not been fully ac- 
cepted. 

To return to the “bedrock’”’ estimates, 
I think they are reasonably established 
so far as broad categories and general 
classifications are concerned. In the finer 
item break-downs, the estimates are less 
dependable in some instances and are 
subject to some revision. 

To sum up this second major policy, 
“bedrock” production rates are being 
established, both as a guide and as a 
protective “floor” below which it is un- 
economical to convert to direct war 
production. 


SELECTING EssENTIAL CONSUMER’S 
Goops 


The third general policy that I wish to 
mention might be described as “‘selective 
essentiality.” What I mean by that 
phrase is this: Suppose we have X tons 
of steel to use on consumer durable goods 
for civilian purposes for a three month 
period. How that tonnage is determined 
in the first place I shall describe in a 
minute. But, suppose we have it. It is 
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becoming our policy to select certain of 
the most essential products and aim for 
positive production preferences on such 
items. Most of you, no doubt, have read 
recently in the papers of a list of about 
200 of so-called essential ‘hard goods” 
items, such as pails, pressure cookers, 
frying pans, hoes, axes, brooders and the 
like. The list was drawn up, not as an 
isolated project, but as a part of this 
basic policy and plan. 

The list was drawn up by the process of 
elimination from some 30,000 items. The 
basic list, summarized in the press as 
some 200 articles, is actually composed 
of several times that number. For ex- 
ample, saws are divided into several 
particular saws of specific types and 
sizes for particular purposes. 

The list, still in tentative form, was 
not concocted in an ivory tower. It was 
the careful work, over a considerable 
period of time, of expert business men 
in the field, with the help of their com- 
petent and experienced staffs, and per- 
formed at our request. The advisory 
committee consisted of Mr. Cal Sivright, 
President of Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company as Chairman, Mr. C. J. 
Whipple, President, Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Company, Mr. T. V. Houser, 
Vice-President, Sears-Roebuck & Com- 
pany, and Mr. Irwin Wolf, Kauffman 
Department Stores. 

The next step is to determine specific 
quantities needed of each particular 
item. This work is now in process. As the 
quantitative determinations are made, 
we shall see to it that producing agencies 
are asked to give preference to these 
items in the allotment of materials. We 
shall ask that other preferences be given 
these particular articles. Manufacturers 
will be asked to do all they can, volun- 
tarily, to favor the production of these 
items in the necessary quantities. We 
intend to go further and see that special 


attention is given to the marketing of 
these items and that equitable distribu- 
tion is provided. We wish to provide suf- 
ficient quantities of these particular 
items so that elaborate machinery re- 
quiring consumer purchase certificates 
and the like is unnecessary. 

I believe that careful assignment of 
the production to manufacturers can be 
done in a manner to preserve and use 
existing channels and machinery of dis- 
tribution. I.believe that manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers will cooperate 
to channel goods of this character to their 
needed destination more effectiveiy than 
by complicated consumer rationing tech- 
niques. 

In the field of textiles and clothing, we 
are working on a similar philosophy, al- 
though the techniques and the process 
are somewhat different, owing to differ- 
ences in the commodity, and the nature 
of the industry concerned. But, in this 
case also, the purpose is to eliminate un- 
essential fabrics and unessential end- 
products, to channel the essential fabrics 
to the most essential end-uses, and to 
establish preferential treatment to those 
products having the greatest degree of 
essentiality. 

When I spoke of a policy of “‘selective 
essentiality” this is what I meant. When 
the supply of materials is limited and we 
cannot have all we want, then by “‘selec- 
tive essentiality,” we emphasize produc- 
tion of the most important things and 
thereby assure our citizens that although 
supplies of all products may be definitely 
limited, at least they can get enough of 
the most important things. 

At first thought, there may seem to be 
nothing particularly new in this policy. 
A great many limitation orders have 
been written to divert production away 
from unessential products. But the 
“selective essentiality” policy I am talk- 
ing about is the positive approach rather 
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than the negative. It is to secure definite 
production quantities of essential prod- 
ucts and goes beyond the negative limi- 
tation on unessentials. 


ALLOCATION OF MATERIALS FOR 
Civ1LiAN Goops 


I mentioned above that I would touch 
upon the methods by which we arrive 
at a given allocation of materials to 
civilian purposes. Those of you who are 
fairly familiar with the manner in which 
this is done will bear with me for a 
moment. I wish to describe this because 
it shows both the manner in which the 
Office of Civilian Requirements operates 
and some of its policies. What I have 
to say may also indicate, to a degree, the 
direction or trend in which things are 
moving as I see the picture at the mo- 
ment. 

Our function is that of a claimant 
agency. Figuratively speaking, we are 
buyers of goods. We are to the civilian 
economy what the Service Forces is to 
the Army. While we do not actually pro- 
cure or purchase goods as does the 
Army, we do go through the same proc- 
ess of securing the production of goods 
for civilian purchases. Distributors buy 
or procure the goods for the civilian 
from the total supply which we, in 
effect, have purchased for the civilian 
economy as a whole from the vertical 
producing or supply agencies, such as the 
War Production Board. 

The first step is to determine the types 
and quantities of goods we need. For 
each product with which we are con- 
cerned, we work up a program of civilian 
requirements. The quantity we ask for 
is never less than the “‘bedrock’”’ require- 
ments and is as much more than that as 
the total supply will permit after mili- 
tary needs are met. 

We then take these requirements, or 
proposed purchases, to the proper Re- 


quirements Committee of the War 
Production Board. There are about 38 
Divisional or Industry Requirements 
Committees. These Divisional Com- 
mittees in some instances are still further 
sub-divided. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees are representatives of the pro- 
ducing agency, or shall we say, the seller. 
The members are representatives of each 
claimant agency (or buyer), the Army, 
the Navy, Lend-Lease, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. Maritime Commission, 
etc., and my Office. 

Each claimant agency submits its re- 
quirements to the proper Requirements 
Committee. If the total supply is suff- 
cient, the requirements are granted. If 
the total supply is not sufficient, as is 
more often the case, then first the pro- 
ducing agency must see if production can 
be increased. If this is impossible, then 
requirements must be pared down. Each 
claimant must justify his case thor- 
oughly. Concessions are made until re- 
quirements and supply are balanced. 
Civilian requirements are apt to be cut 
first unless reductions would place civil- 
ians below essential minimums. If they 
are at that point, the problem is more 
difficult. 

The next step is for the civilian sup- 
ply agency to follow up these final de- 
terminations and see that civilians get 
the amount so determined. Very fre- 
quently, this is not the case. For example 
last fall we developed a program for a 
certain essential article, in an amount far 
below previous consumption and existing 
demand and as small as would be es- 
sentially needed for new homes, migra- 
tion of workers, and so on. Actually, 
however, less than 50 per cent of the 
critical materials required for this pro- 
gram were alloted. Consequently, today, 
we not only are short of this article, 
particularly in congested war production 
areas, but we are twice as short as we 
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would have been had the program been 
carried out as determined by the Di- 
visional Requirements Committee. This 
is not an unusual case. The importance 
of these determinations cannot be over- 
stressed. Many of these products are 
necessary not only to civilians, but to 
war industries directly. 

There are other difficulties encountered 
in implementing these programs. Pur- 
chases from civilian supplies at retail or 
wholesale by Army Post Exchanges often 
upset the picture, particularly in the 
vicinity of large Army camps. Or, again, 
many small items are purchased by the 
Army under decentralized procurement 
directly from civilian supplies. It is al- 
most impossible for the Army to control, 
on thousands of small items, the total of 
decentralized purchases. 

None of these difficulties I have il- 
lustrated are meant as criticisms. They 
are matters inescapably inherent in the 
problem. But, they do affect civilian 
supplies. Fortunately, I believe the im- 
portance of civilian supplies is beginning 
to be recognized gradually. 

Judging from my own experience, I 
believe we should all take heart at the 
job that is being done, in spite of the 
many trials and tribulations. Let me 
give you a few personal impressions 
about this. Like many of us in Washing- 
ton, I’ve never worked in the govern- 
ment before. I was a newspaper pub- 
lisher and a textile manufacturer. I know 
a little about standards of efficiency and 
human relations in private business. I 
went to Washington last fall with this 
kind of yardstick. Not having been long 
habituated to government ways, I can 
judge open- -mindedly. I want to say (in 
my citizen’s capacity) that I’m proud of 
the job I see being done by our govern- 
ment. Sure, I have seen, first hand, the 
inefficiencies, waste, and political selfish- 
ness you may have seen or at least read 


about. I can swear at some of the pon- 
derous red tape, with just as good a 
vocabulary as yours. I’ve seen plenty of 
failure to coordinate policies between dif- 
ferent administrative agencies and be- 
tween the agencies and Congress. 

But, on the other hand, the job to be 
done is so stupendous, the time in which 
to do it has been so short, that I marvel 
at what has been accomplished in little 
more than a year’s time. The compara- 
tive efficiency of a large manufacturing 
corporation, for example, has developed 
from tens of years of growing pains and 
organizational adjustment. Confusing 
changes in Washington from week to 
week are similar to normal changes from 
year to year in private business. There is 
reason to be proud of what is being done 
under the circumstances. The constant 
need of correcting the mistakes empha- 
sizes the failures out of proportion. Judge 
them, rather, in the light of what has 
been done by industry and government 
partnership from scratch, in little more 
than a year’s time. It is an accomplish- 
ment never before equalled. 


INTEGRATION OF REQUIREMENTS 
PROGRAMS 


There is another aspect to the job 
of the civilian supply agency which I 
think is worth emphasizing. At some one 
point, these various problems and the 
various requirements programs must be 
integrated. If there were no strong civil- 
ian agency, each Industry Division of 
the War Production Board and each 
other vertical supply agency or czar 
would have to determine for itself the 
civilian requirements of its particular 
product without reference to the impact 
of its own requirements upon other 
civilian requirements produced by other 
supply agencies. That is, unless each 
agency duplicated the other and studied 
the whole of the civilian supply problem. 
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Each supplier would vie with the other to 
get all the materials and all the man- 
power for its own product. And the best 
operator would win, regardless of which 
area had the greatest need. If the Army 
had no coordinated supply program, poor 
use would be made of the materials, and 
we would see the spectacle of too many 
belts and too few shoes or vice versa, 
in either case a misuse of a limited supply 
of leather. 

The Office of Civilian Requirements is 
responsible for a coordinated civilian 
supply program in the same manner as 
the Army claimant agency, the Service 
Forces, is responsible for the Army sup- 
ply program. 

This integrating function can be il- 

lustrated again in the field of manpower. 
This bottleneck, as time goes on, will be 
even more predominant than material 
shortages. If labor is short, is it more im- 
portant for the civilian to have more ice 
boxes, or more radio batteries, or more 
dental burrs, or more shirts, or more 
stoves, or more iron pipe? The produc- 
tion of each of these articles is in charge 
of a different Industry Division. But 
each Industry Division, or producing 
agency, cannot decide the matter. Is 
the Manpower Commission to decide 
these matters? If it had to, it would have 
to become an expert buyer of materials 
also and decide upon a coordinated ma- 
terial supply program. 

The Office of Civilian Requirements 
sits with the Essentiality Committee 
of the Manpower Commission to co- 
operate in determining in which indus- 
tries labor requires protection. Recently, 
for example, the yarn and fabric sections 
of the textile industry were put on the 
essential list of preferment upon presen- 
tation of the facts by the Office of 
Civilian Requirements. 

Or, again, the goods produced under 
the auspices of many supply depart- 


ments flow together through single chan- 
nels of distribution. Who is going to 
determine the needs of the distributor 
for his manpower, materials, facilities, 
and supplies? Who is going to determine 
the supply conditions and decide, if, 
when, and how much should be rationed? 
This too is now done by the Office of 
Civilian Supply. Rationing is adminis- 
tered by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, but the supply decisions are made 
by us. 

Production problems, material prob- 
lems, manpower problems, distribution 
problems, or price problems just do not 
divide themselves into air tight compart- 
ments. They are a composite of business 
policy. Proper policies of integration are 
among the most important duties of the 
civilian supply agency. 


Some Major TRENDS 


I see four trends taking place. First, 
that more and more emphasis will be 
placed upon personal consumer end- 
products and services by the Office of 
Civilian Supply. And this must be 
backed up by strong and coordinated 
claims for primary materials and man- 
power. At the same time, the responsi- 
bility for industrial goods will tend to be 
more the concern of the producing 
agencies. 

Second, I believe that the need for at- 
tention to the civilian and_ service 
trades, laundries, shoe repair shops, op- 
ticians, barbers, and the like is growing 
and can best be assisted by the Office of 
Civilian Supply. These industries have 
no vertical supply agency to look to for 
guidance and aid. 

Third, there is a tremendous need for 
more attention and assistance to the dis- 
tributive trades and to the problems of 
marketing. In a few cases, important 
articles of general consumption have had 
to be placed under rationing control. 
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Much more attention must be directed 
to the strains placed upon our distribu- 
tion system. Already, there have been 
many cases where the increased needs of 
those areas of expanded population are 
not being adequately met. The many 
changes in sources of supply resulting 
from manufacturer’s conversions to war 
production have posed many problems 
to distributors. These changes will con- 
tinue to multiply as labor supply dwin- 
dles. The decreasing supply of civilian 
goods will inevitably contribute to the 
strain. Inventory control may assist, to 
some extent, but by itself cannot do the 
job. Consumer rationing techniques are 
obviously impossible except for a limited 
number of articles. Ways and means 
must be found by which merchants them- 
selves can take a more active part in 
formulating basic distribution policies to 
meet these conditions and to avoid 
a breakdown of the distribution sys- 
tem. 

Fourth, without in any way detracting 
from the immediate efforts on our cur- 
rent war problems, it is essential that 
there be thinking and planning for the 
day when the tide turns and the problem 
will be in reverse. How can civilian em- 
ployment and civilian consumption be 
rapidly increased? The problem cannot 
be left in the pigeon hole, till the happy 
day comes and then wake up to begin 
thinking from scratch. I notice this topic 
on your agenda and an organization, 
such as yours, should make a real con- 
tribution to the subject. Keep your sights 
trained on the principal criteria of this 
planning, namely employment, and more 
employment. 

May I leave one last thought with you. 
We are not going to win this war with 


materials or manpower, essential as 
these things may be, Nor, when the war 
is won are we going to secure the kind of 
life for which we were willing to wage 
this war, by the proper administration of 
our economy alone. The whole affair runs 
deeper than that. The war effort today 
and the world of tomorrow depends upon 
our ability to cooperate together in a 
form of society, infinitely complex, and 
completely interdependent. The welfare 
of each of us depends upon the welfare 
of all. Cooperation is an easy word to 
say. But, itisa mighty tough job, because 
cooperation means giving and sacrificing, 
as well as getting. We cannot relax into 
our old ways when the war is done. The 
job, then, is only just beginning. This 
job of giving is complicated as well as 
difficult, in these days of pressure groups, 
either intra-nation or between nations. 
And this matter boils down to national 
discipline, group discipline, and self-dis- 
cipline. Probably most of us see signs of 
need of much more of it, as we look out- 
ward or inward. 

A few weeks ago, General Hershey 
made the remark to a small group that 
our problem was not one of ““manpower”’ 
but rather “‘soul-power,” a sturdier char- 
acter with which our forefathers had the 
courage to build and pioneer this great 
country of ours. They had their own 
gains in mind, of course. But, they had 
a discipline and the self restraint to give 
something of themselves to build the 
land they envisioned. When we talk of 
our economy, production, consumption, 
and the myriad of new products we plan 
for this post-war world, let us not forget 
that character, “soul-power,” courage, 
restraint, sacrifice, are the basic ingredi- 
ents of our economy. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 


ELDRIDGE HAYNES 
Modern Industry 


Eprror’s Nore: The session on “Problems and Work- 
ing Solutions affecting Industrial Production, Retailing 
and Advertising” was presided over by Geoffrey L. Pip- 
pette of the Carter’s Ink Company and President of our 
New England Chapter. The three papers which follow were 
presented at this session. 


HEN THE little yellow anthropoids 
W of Japan dropped their bombs on 
Pearl Harbor, and took the Philippines, 
the Malayas, Sumatra and Java, they 
thought they had defeated America in 
the crucial and decisive battle of produc- 
tion. They knew we depended upon these 
countries, and upon the shipping lanes 
to China for dozens of critical materials 
vital to war production. They knew they 
were cutting us off from our normal 
sources of supply for rubber, tin, tung- 
sten, chromium, tung oil, manila, and 
other materials essential to war produc- 
tion. They knew, and Hitler knew, that 
the greatest barrier to total, swift Axis 
victory was American production—pro- 
duction that was mounting—that was 
finding its way to Britain in ever-increas- 
ing quantities. By the simple process of 
cutting us off from our essential materials 
American production could be rendered 
impotent. They thought. Well, what 
happened? 


INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


On December 7, 1941, American pro- 
duction was racing ahead—68% ahead 
of normal. Since then, our total produc- 
tion has increased 35%. It is now more 
than double what the Federal Reserve 
Board considers normal. Production of 
war materials has increased more than 
four times since Pearl Harbor. In 1942 
we increased aircraft production over 
1941 by more than three-and-one-half 


times; munitions, four times; merchant 
ships, five times; ordnance, six times; we 
have increased our capacity to make 
aluminum over what it was in 1939 by 
more than six times, and the machine 
tool industry has already increased its 
production over the peacetime record 
year of 1929 by seven times. Ship yards 
in one Pacific Coast locality are launch- 
ing a greater tonnage than all of Great 
Britain, and our fofa/ tonnage of ship 
construction is greater than the rest of 
the world combined. 

But that is not all. Free American 
production and engineering genius has 
not only forged ahead of anything any- 
body thought possible—but the quality 
of production has given our enemies some 
surprises. For example, the Jeep has 
given incredible speed to ground troops 
over incredibly rough terraine and now 
—over water. The Jeep is an American 
industrial development. The Flying For- 
tress—now raining destruction upon the 
enemy around the world and feared by 
every pilot of an enemy fighter plane— 
was conceived and developed by civilian 
engineers in the Boeing plant at Seattle. 
America has developed a practically non- 
sinkable tanker, and an anti-tank gun 
which blows up the biggest tanks the 
Germans have built—at a range of ten 
miles! 

We haven’t yet won the battle of pro- 
duction. We haven’t licked all the prob- 
lems. But one thing is certain—the Japs 
and the Germans are losing that battle 
—and because they are losing it, they 
lost on the battlefields of Africa and will 
lose in Europe and Asia. 

These production accomplishments 
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are laying the foundation for victory. 
They are also laying the foundation for 
a very, very different civilian America. 
War production is vastly changing the 
job of every marketing man in the coun- 
try. War production will bring to mar- 
keting men new, different and improved 
products; it will bring them vastly 
changed markets; and it suggests a 
greatly enlarged conception of potential 
volume. Certainly an epoch in history 
which vastly alters products, markets 
and volume deserves the careful study of 
marketing men. 

I am speaking mainly of postwar op- 
portunities. For the war period itself, 
there is reason to hope that the produc- 
tion of some civilian goods will be per- 
mitted to increase. I say this because we 
are now completing the first phase of our 
war production program—which was 
construction. The volume of construction 
is declining rapidly and the materials and 
labor required for construction are being 
released. Manufacturers of machine tools 
are feeling the effects of the tapering off 
of construction simply because they are 
no longer required to make tools to equip 
new plants. We can look forward, I be- 
lieve, to some loosening up of steel and 
building materials for the same reason. 
As our new synthetic rubber plants come 
into operation, we shall doubtless feel 
some relief in the rubber situation. 

I do not mean to suggest that con- 
sumers will be aware of much relief, for 
their purchases of many products have 
been made from inventories on the 
dealers’ shelves—which inventories are 
rapidly becoming depleted. But I do 
suggest that the manufacturing of many 
of the products which are getting short 
in the channels of trade will be permitted 
to increase. Indeed, the inventory situa- 
tion is so critical in many lines that we 
may see the paradox of reduced consump- 
tion and increased production of the 


same products. 

Alarm clocks, long out of production, 
are again on druggists’ shelves in victory 
dress. Output quotas for refrigerators 
have been lifted. Materials have been re- 
leased for the assembly of 150,000 pres- 
sure cookers, to be used in home canning 
of vegetables by community groups. Jar 
rings and closures are promised for home 
canners. Restrictions on extending elec- 
tric service to small farms have been 
relaxed. 

These scattered examples both point 
to a trend and illustrate the type of 
goods whose production may be resumed 
or increased in the future. 

In any case, we are not likely to en- 
counter great difficulty in selling every 
consumer product which we are per- 
mitted to produce, and permitted— 
under rationing—to sell. For the dura- 
tion we are pretty certain to have fewer 
consumer goods than can possibly fulfill 
the demand. 

On the other hand, now that we are 
completing the bulk of our plant con- 
struction program, our capacity to manu- 
facture many industrial goods will exceed 
the demand—and sales managers of 
many industrial tools will again be com- 
peting for business. Because of the war, 
they will be competing within that area 
of the industrial market actively engaged 
in war production—the industrial cus- 
tomers who can buy with high priorities 
attached to their orders. 

As long as the war lasts, we shall not 
be permitted to divert materials, man- 
power, or transportation to accommodate 
the manufacturer of goods not essential 
to the prosecution of the war, or the 
maintenance of civilian health and 
morale—no matter how desperately any 
plant or industry may need orders. 


SomE Post-War OpporTUNITIES 
Now let’s take a quick, bird’s-eye look 
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at the probable, and inevitable postwar 
marketing consequences and opportuni- 
ties created by war production. The more 
important consequences and opportuni- 
ties I believe are these: 

First, a radical shift in markets. The 
West Coast and the South have grown 
as markets—grown enormously. The 
population of California has increased by 
300,000. The population of Wichita, 
Kansas, has doubled. Vanport, Washing- 
ton, near Portland, Oregon, is the site of 
a housing project which will accommo- 
date more than 40,000 persons—and 
when this is completed that community 
will be the second largest city in the 
state. On the other hand, war production 
is drawing people away from New York 
City—from certain up-state New York 
communities, from Pennsylvania, and 
from practically all the mountain states. 
Some of these shifts are certain to be 
permanent. The West Coast, I believe, 
will remain a greater market than ever 
before—after the war—because the indus- 
trial development of the Coast will carry 
on. Portland and Seattle have cheap 
power at tidewater, something which 
does not exist anywhere else in the world. 
The West Coast is likely to continue to 
supply the rest of the country and prob- 
ably a good deal of the world with mag- 
nesium, aluminum, plywood, aircraft 
and ships after this war has ended. The 
enterprising men of the west are ac- 
tively engaged in postwar planning—are 
planning not only to invade the east, but 
to lead the country in selling the Orient 
after the Japs have been defeated. Alert 
marketing men will study war produc- 
tion for its effect on changing markets. 

Second, war production means that 
foreign markets are likely to command 
our interest more after this war than 
ever before. Among the postwar cer- 
tainties is this: The rest of the world is 
going to industrialize as quickly as possi- 


ble. I spent some time in England last 
year studying British war production 
and postwar planning and I find con- 
siderably more consciousness of the im- 
portance of foreign markets—after the 
war—in Britain than I do in this coun- 
try. The British recognize that the basis 
of their economy for the past 500 years is 
slipping away—dquietly and surely. They 
know that they cannot rely upon import- 
ing raw materials from India, Egypt, 
South Africa and South America—con- 
verting those raw materials into finished 
consumer goods and reselling them at a 
profit in world markets in pre-war quan- 
tities. They know that the people of 
those countries from which they always 
have secured raw materials are deter- 
mined to convert their own raw materials 
into finished goods in their own coun- 
tries—and to sell finished consumer 
goods in world markets and to take the 
profits themselves. 

The British recognize that the indus- 
trialization of the rest of the world is an 
irresistible trend. Rather than try to re- 
sist it, they are planning to capitalize 
upon it by shifting the character of their 
own exports from finished consumer 
goods, such as Lancashire fabrics, briar 
pipes, scotch whiskey and Rolls-Royce 
cars, to industrial goods. The London 
Times has joined this movement by ad- 
vocating that it is high time that the 
British sell what the rest of the world 
wants to buy, rather than what the 
British so dearly like to make. Four of 
Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet Ministers with 
whom I talked were deeply philosophical 
on this point. They feel that the rapid 
industrialization of the rest of the world 
is not only inevitable, but also highly de- 
sirable. They feel this because they are 
convinced that we cannot hope for en- 
during world peace so long as 80% of the 
people of the world live in barbaric cir- 
cumstances. The airplane, the radio, the 
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motion picture, the movement of Allied 
troops into the far corners of the earth 
have educated millions of other peoples 
concerning American and British living 
standards. And the people of these other 
countries envy us, and want to live as we 
live. Unless we help them to achieve 
something like our living standards, we 
may be inviting a repetition of history— 
something like invasion of the Holy 
Roman Empire. But under-industrial- 
ized countries cannot achieve our living 
standards unless they industrialize. No 
amount of trade in consumer goods will 
appreciably lift the living standards of 
400 million Chinese. The great American 
automobile industry cannot hope to sup- 
ply every fourth Chinese with a car. If 
every fourth Chinese is to have a car, 
the Chinese must make them. 

The British recognize that America 
will eventually wake up to the world- 
wide sales opportunities peace will bring 
and, having awakened, will offer them 
stiff competition. The British know that 
our own capacity to make industrial 
goods has been enormously expanded by 
the war, and that we shall be seeking 
marketing opportunities for our produc- 
tive capacity. And so—marketing men 
engaged in postwar planning should look 
at global markets—markets which a 
United States merchant fleet may serve 
—which may be brought much closer to 
home by world-wide airways—and mar- 
kets which can and probably will be de- 
veloped by American capital seeking in- 
vestment in localities where taxation is 
likely to be less severe than at home. 

Third, war production is advancing 
our knowledge of materials. When the 
next industrial history of America is 
written, it will be recorded, I believe, 
that World War I taught us the princi- 
ples of mass production; and that World 
War II taught us more about materials 
than we ever knew before. This is true 





partly because this is an even more 
mechanized war than we had before, and 
partly because the Orient has been cut 
off from us. When this war ends, we shall 
find ourselves with enormous capacities 
to make synthetic rubber, aluminum, 
magnesium, plywood and plastics. We 
shall emerge from this war with a vast 
knowledge of these materials and how to 
use them, plus new knowledge about old 
materials, including glass, wood, asbes- 
tos, felt. For example, we know now how 
to make wood lighter than aluminum, 
stronger than steel, and harder than 
glass. The tremendous abundance of 
some materials and our advanced knowl- 
edge of many more will lead to the re- 
design of countless products, and the 
introduction of countless new products. 
The marketing man who is striving to be 
alert to postwar product developments 
will keep abreast of what is happening 
in the field of materials. 

Fourth, war production has advanced 
our knowledge of processes and methods 
which will lead to many radically differ- 
ent and new products to sell. For ex- 
ample: 

1. The folding wing, developed for 
planes based on aircraft carriers, is 
likely to lead to a private plane 
which can be parked in your garage 
and driven down the street to the 
nearest runway. 

2. The helicopter, likewise, is apt to 
be adapted to a private plane and 
thus solve the problem of airports 
which has always retarded the 
growth of private flying. 

3. Pre-fabricated housing has been 
spurred by war housing projects 
and is certain to get under way 
commercially, on a large scale, with 
the coming of peace. 

4. Television and Frequency Modu- 
lation are but two of the develop- 
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ments the commercialization of 
which the war halted. There are 
many others, including the radio 
echo used to measure altitude in 
blind flying which are certain to be 
commercialized quickly after vic- 
tory has been won. 

5. War production has advanced the 
development of a new chemical in- 
dustry based upon petroleum. To a 
considerable extent our pre-war 
chemical industry was patterned 
after the German chemical industry 
which, in turn, was based primarily 
upon coal. In the search for alter- 
nate materials to replace other ma- 
terials cut off from us for the dura- 
tion, we are actually building a new 
chemical industry based upon pe- 
troleum. 

6. War production has advanced our 
knowledge and use of the electronic 
tube in various manufacturing op- 
erations. The electronic tube is cer- 
tain to be applied, after the war, in 
countless plants, automatically to 
gauge, count, control, actuate, test, 
detect, protect, guide, sort, mag- 
nify, heat, transform, “‘see,” “‘feel,”’ 
and even to “decide.” 


These are but a few of the scientific 
developments advanced by the war 
which are sure to have a profound influ- 
ence upon the kind and cost of products 
which we shall be marketing after the 
war. Other equally important develop- 
ments include the use of the camera, the 
million volt X-Ray, the Stroboscope for 
picturing not only what is going on in a 
plant but also for picturing things which 
have never before been seen by the 
human eye, such as the structure of the 
inside of a large casting. 

Ever since I can remember, marketing 
men have been complaining that produc- 
tion men and engineers did not have a 


proper appreciation of sales and adver- 
tising problems and needs. I hope you 
will not think it improper if I venture the 
assertion that the marketing man today 
must know a great deal more than his 
pre-war colleagues knew about indus- 
trial materials and processes. For the in- 
dustrial developments of the war hold a 
tremendous promise for widespread em- 
ployment, for better living for millions, 
provided there are enough marketing men 
who really understand these develop- 
ments well enough to conceive and to ex- 
ecute effective sales plans to spread their 
use and benefits to all the people. 

Fifth, war production drastically al- 
ters our conception of volume. We see 
this in the current production records— 
records, incidentally, which will be re- 
placed during the next twelve months by 
still greater records. For, as we shift 
from plant construction to all-out pro- 
duction, it is inevitable that our volume 
will rise. Admiral Land has predicted 
a 100% gain in shipbuilding alone. 
While obviously there are many great 
economic hurdles to be surmounted to 
accomplish it, there is no physical reason 
why we should not be capable of pro- 
ducing, when peace comes, at least 50% 
more civilian goods than we ever pro- 
duced before. We shall have the plant 
and the labor force to do it. Whether we 
actually accomplish it will depend in no 
small measure upon the resourcefulness 
of the marketing men of the country. 
That, to me, is the great challenge facing 
marketing men. For if we fail to meet 
that challenge successfully, we shall 
have great unemployment, and unem- 
ployment is the most eloquent invitation 
possible, to the government, to take 
over. 


SomE War-CREATED PROBLEMS 


The degree to which we succeed in 
meeting this challenge, I believe, is going 
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to depend to a considerable extent upon 
the solution we find to three problems 
which we have built during the war. 

The first is the question of government 
ownership. The Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion owns 1,479 plants. The government 
has investments in7o Ordnance plants; 51 
plants engaged in making planes and 
gliders; 344 plants engaged in making 
aircraft engines and aircraft parts; 54 
plants making radio and communica- 
tions equipment; and many other plants 
making synthetic rubber, aluminum, 
magnesium, and, of course, the ship- 
yards. What will happen to these plants? 
Will they be operated by the govern- 
ment? Will they be owned by the govern- 
ment but operated, under contract, by 
private industry? Or will they be sold to 
industry? Because we are fighting this 
war to preserve a free society, it is not 
too soon for the government to proclaim 
its policy on these questions so that those 
who are working on plans to increase em- 
ployment in private industry when peace 
has been won will have this question be- 
hind them—and not in front of them to 
plague and confound them and to make 
their planning exercises in theory. 

The second is the question of postwar 
financing. When I was in England I 
asked each of a score of industrialists 
whether his company had enough money 
to convert to peacetime production after 
the war. The unanimous answer was 
“No.” I then asked, ‘““Where will you get 
the money?”—and they replied: “‘Nor- 
mally we would sell stock to our rich 
friends, but our taxes are so frightfully 
severe that they are no longer rich.” 
“Well,” I persisted, ‘“‘what are you going 
to use for money?” “Obviously,” they re- 
plied, “‘we shall have to get the money 
from the government.” “Isn’t that So- 
cialism?” I asked. “Socialism is a fright- 
ful word,” they replied, “we'll find an- 
other word for it—and while we expect 


to retain private management, finan- 
cially speaking it is, of course, Social- 
ism.” 

I was discussing this point with Mr. 
Ray Glenday, one of the leaders of the 
Federated British Industries, and I 
asked him if he thought that America 
was drifting in the same direction. ““Ab- 
solutely not,” he replied explosively. 
And then Mr. Glenday gave what I 
thought was an epigrammatical observa- 
tion—one for the book. He said, “I 
never heard of a rich country which 
adopted Socialism; and I never heard of 
a poor country which succeeded in hang- 
ing onto Capitalism.” 

Britain, of course, is poor. The British 
lack almost everything they need to sus- 
tain life, except coal. By comparison, we 
are very rich. 


One wonders, then, why such a rich 


country as America should adopt a tax 
program which is likely to jeopardize the 
ability of private enterprise to re-convert 
to peacetime production and to sustain 
employment in part at least, during bad 
times. Yet this is what we are doing. If 
private enterprise is to make its full con- 
tribution to postwar employment, then 
industry must either be permitted to 
build adequate reserves during war time 
for that purpose, or some of the wartime 
taxes collected by the government must 
be refunded for that purpose. It should 
not be too difficult for a tax program to 
be prepared to assure that postwar re- 
serves shall be spent for postwar read- 
justment. Industry needs to speak out, 
openly, in behalf of such a plan. 

Third, is the problem of the small 
plant. Thousands of small plants, includ- 
ing many which are new, are doing a 
flourishing business today—and are 
making tremendous contributions to the 
war effort. Some, of course, will fall by 
the wayside; others will be absorbed by 
larger companies. But given a salable 
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peacetime product (and many already 
have one) plus proper distribution facil- 
ities, perhaps the great majority can 
stay in business. Many of them have 
learned mass-production methods; they 
have received technical guidance from 
the staffs of the larger organizations. In 
short, they have acquired the “know 
how” of producing quality products on a 
volume basis. With proper outlets some 
of these plants probably will be able to 
compete with established nationally- 
known products on both a quality and 
price basis. No doubt many new names 
will come to the fore in the manufacture 
of such lines as hardware and mill sup- 
plies. 

Thus the war is providing an impetus 
to the decentralization of industry. It 
will bring sources of supply closer to the 
distributor, thus reducing costs. The 
growth of the smaller plants will mean 
greater competition to the larger com- 
panies, many of which have curtailed or 
eliminated their peacetime distributor 
set-ups, and who will, therefore, be in a 
less soundly entrenched position. Active 
competition and mass production has al- 
ways resulted in lower prices—and is an 
essential ingredient in a free soceity. The 
needs of small plants challenge the re- 
sourcefulness of and provide opportuni- 
ties for important service on the part of 
marketing men. 

It is quite possible that the problems 
of adjustment to peace will be eased 
somewhat by the fact that the period of 
adjustment is likely to extend over a 
period of several years. For example, the 
war in Europe is very likely to end be- 
fore we whip the Japs. This would give 
us some relief on the home front—some 
time, perhaps a year, to take a few initial 
Steps toward production and marketing 
for peace. Then, after all hostilities 
cease, we are pretty certain to be busy 
for two or three years making up war- 


built shortages. General Motors, for 
example, anticipates producing 18,000 
cars a day—approximately double its 
peacetime record—for a couple of years 
immediately after the war. Then—after 
these shortages have been wiped out— 
will come the great challenge to the pri- 
vate enterprise system. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, it seems to me that war 
production means these things to mar- 
keting men: 


1. Important shifts in domestic mar- 
kets, notably the growth of the far 
west and the south. 

2. Tremendous postwar sales oppor- 
tunities in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in China, India and South 
America. 

3. The advent of a host of new mate- 
rials, and greater knowledge of old 
materials which will lead to the re- 
design of countless products and 
the introduction of new products. 

4. The development of important in- 
dustrial processes which will result 
in the rapid growth of new and 
young industries, notably aircraft, 
housing, radio and the chemical in- 
dustries. 

5. Other new processes which will be 
employed by all industries to speed 
production and to cut costs. 

6. A greatly enlarged conception of 
potential volume. 

7. Problems created by government 
ownership of 1,500important plants, 
by a tax program which inhibits in- 
dustry’s ability to meet the chal- 
lenge of peace, and by the need for 
the survival of thousands of small 
plants now supported by war or- 
ders. 


The engineer has demonstrated that 
he can do his job. He is doing it, and he 
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will be prepared to do it in peace. 
Whether he will be permitted to do it will 
depend upon the environment for busi- 
ness which our own government will per- 
mit when peace comes—and upon the 
initiative and enterprise of marketing 
men. And the marketing men of our 
postwar era will be operating in world 
markets—influencing the conditions 
which will make possible the greatest 
employment and prosperity in many 
countries. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote the man 
who heads up Postwar Planning for the 
British government, the Minister with- 
out Portfolio, Sir William Jowitt. He said 
to me: 

“Tt is difficult for Britain to make 
definite postwar plans not knowing what 
America is going to do when peace 
comes. If America chooses again to go 
isolationist there will be another war. 
And of course the next war will be even 


more terrible than this one. If America, 
on the other hand, chooses to participate 
in world affairs she will be the leader of 
the world and Britain will become her 
junior partner. The intelligent English- 
man is adjusted to this point of view. 
Gradually the man in the street is recog- 
nizing that the leadership of world af- 
fairs is passing westward, to the new 
world, to America. Our greatest concern 
is whether America realizes what is hap- 
pening, realizes that she will determine 
world history from this point on, whether 
she wants to or not, whether she again 
withdraws from the international scene 
or takes a leading part in reshaping it for 
a better future. Our greatest hope is that 
you Americans may recognize now, be- 
fore it is too late, that your power and 
your resources, your wealth, your influ- 
ence give you the greatest world-wide re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities any 


country has ever had in all history.” 
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DEPARTMENT STORE PROBLEMS 


MORRIS THOMPSON 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 


Oe OF THE biggest challenges to de- 
partment store management—to 
retailing, or even perhaps to business as 
a whole today—is the ability to distin- 
guish between a problem, which can be 
solved, and a situation, to which an ad- 
justment must be made. 

That is not all just fine rhetoric. It is 
a very practical consideration. To trans- 
late it to specific terms let me refer to the 
department store’s price control troubles. 
Price control, as such, is a situation. It 
is something we must have. Department 
store people realize that and realize fur- 
ther that they have probably as great a 
stake in a successful, workable price 
control as any other group in our econ- 
omy. Yet, while price control itself is a 
situation which we must accept and to 
which we must adjust ourselves, the 
method in which much of our price con- 
trol is being done today, is definitely a 
problem—a problem which must be 
solved by resisting with all our energies 
the vicious, impractical methods and of- 
fering our assistance in developing work- 
able methods, while carefully preserving 
price control itself. 

With that one illustration, I think I 
can now get into the “troubles” of de- 
partment stores. I am sure I can draw no 
argument from a department store man 
when I say that go per cent of all our 
troubles are symbolized by three words 
in about this order of importance— 
Merchandise, Manpower, Regulation. 


MERCHANDISE 


From time-to-time, sometimes, it 
seems, indeed, even from day-to-day, the 
order of importance shifts, but, trouble- 
some as Manpower and Regulation are, 


I am sure that Merchandise, from now 
to the end of the war, and possibly for a 
time thereafter, will be the lead horse in 
our trouble stable. As far as most de- 
partment stores are concerned, the short- 
age of merchandise is now in the transi- 
tion from the problem to the situation 
stage. Up to now, it has been a problem 
which has been solved by more intensive, 
less particular, buying efforts, by a shift- 
ing of emphasis from hard lines to soft 
lines, and from lines of scarcity to lines 
of comparative plenty. But, today, with 
sales still going ahead, inventories are 
dropping—and the reduction in inven- 
tories is not all due to Governmental In- 
ventory Limitation; much of it is due to 
the inability to replace merchandise at 
the volume in which it is now being sold. 

Governmental control of over-all in- 
ventory, plus reduction by pressure of 
sales and inability to procure, raise an- 
other and increasingly difficult problem 
—that of maintaining a balanced inven- 
tory. This problem is aggravated by the 
natural urge to place orders for and ac- 
cept delivery at any time, on any quan- 
tity of anything that anyone will sell. 
Fortunately, most department stores are 
resisting that urge to a remarkable de- 
gree considering the circumstances. But, 
even when the store’s intentions are 
good, the end result is sometimes the 
same. One store man told me yesterday 
of ordering ten dozen blouses in four 
colors. He got delivery of the whole or- 
der, but every single garment was white. 
Did he send them back? No! The same 
man told me of receiving an order of 
slacks. The full order arrived, but his 
size specifications were completely re- 
versed, leaving him heavy in the slow- 
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moving sizes and light in the popular 
sizes. There were no returns on that 
order, either. Multiply those examples 
by ten daily and then by the number of 
department stores in the United States 
and you have the situation. 


MANPOWER 


Since the beginning of the expansion 
of our war production plants, depart- 
ment stores have been fair game for 
defense labor recruitments. Most depart- 
ment store employees are of a high in- 
telligence; they can and do spend a full 
day on their feet; they know job disci- 
pline. Defense industries have preferred 
these people to housewives and school- 
girls who were not “‘job broke.’”’ Depart- 
ment stores have in no way resisted this 
recruiting. It has left them with a three- 
edged problem, however, that of finding 
new people, of training them to a high 
efficiency in a short time, and of keeping 
them after they get them trained. There 
are departments in stores which can 
show you a turnover approaching 200 
per cent since 1940—store-wide turnover 
in many cases is past the 50 per cent 
mark. 

With this sort of picture in the rank- 
and-file the stores have given up junior 
male executives in wholesale lots to the 
armed forces, which means that a sub- 
standard, rapidly turning, rank-and-fil 
is without the benefit of ron io 
supervisory personnel. Here, again, the 
answer has been rapid and efficient up- 
training. 

Another facet of the problem is that, 
while stores have never been a position 
to compete with heavy industry on a 
wage basis, their pay is now subject to 
the general wage stabilization order 
which, to a large degree prevents general 
or even selective increases which would 
tend to hold their people. 


REGULATION 


Now comes Regulation which we men- 
tioned briefly earlier. We have no time 
here nor any particular occasion to argue 
the wisdom of strict governmental con- 
trol over business. It is enough to say 
that among the troubles of department 
stores are price control, inventory limi- 
tation, credit control, rationing, salary 
stabilization, etc., etc., and that, in the 
very mechanics of understanding, apply- 
ing and complying rests a great new set 
of troubles in the department store field. 
Of course, the greatest of these is price 
control. When one large, but not over- 
large department store tells you that it 
costs it $40,000 annually to keep abreast 
of price control, and that, at some 
months back, there were thousands of 
printed pages of regulations, you can 
recognize its magnitude. Of course, the 
trouble is aggravated by many impracti- 
cal orders, by wordy, abstruse orders, by 
indecision and by mind-changing among 
the regulators—but without these con- 
siderations it can be seen as a big trouble. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 


That, then, is a brief description of the 
three main categories of department 
store troubles in wartime. I would like to 
sketch briefly in addition a few addi- 
tional troubles, problems and situations, 
some corollary to those already de- 
scribed and some unrelated but still im- 
portant: 

Stores are faced with the problem of 
maintaining service standards against 
many wartime pressures. As you know, 
department stores have lived and pros- 
pered partly on the basis of a high stand- 
ard of service. All of the troubles previ- 
ously described tend to exert a pressure 
against the maintenance of those stand- 
ards and inevitably will result in some 
type of reduction beyond the rather 
sweeping reductions already made. One 
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of the answers which is currently devel- 
oping is the adaptation of self-service or 
simplified selling devices in a manner 
and a tone consistent with the personal- 
ity and the maximum possible service 
standard of the store. 

The question of essentially of retail 
distribution is another problem which 
troubles department stores. To date we 
are neither “fish” nor “fowl.” While 
most retail functions have not been in- 
cluded in the ‘“‘non-deferrable’’ list, 
neither have they been designated as es- 
sential. This “on the fence” position 
causes a great deal of hesitation in plan- 
ning and more uncertainty on the part of 
retailing in pressing for advantages and 
considerations it might reasonably ob- 
tain on behalf of itself and the consumer 
it serves. 

Tone and method of promotion also 
poses an interesting problem for depart- 
ment stores. The merchandise versus the 
store-wide promotion, the use of at- 
mosphere display materials and the con- 
tinuation of reputation events pose a 
neat question of balance between pre- 
serving the individual business and its 
reputation and in reducing expenses in 
so-called non-essential functions to the 
greatest possible degree. 

Another great and serious trouble 
which causes all sorts of related troubles 
for retailers is this so-called inflationary 
gap, which is so much discussed and wor- 
ried about by our economists, both gov- 
ernmental and private. To the retailer it 
is simply an excess pressure of increased 
public purchasing power against inade- 
quately manned stores and inadequately 
stocked shelves. 

Another problem of department stores 
and retailing in general is that of finding 
a balance between an earnest and sincere 
desire to serve the public to the fullest 
possible degree and an honest and sincere 
wish to see that the armed forces and our 


allies get everything necessary to win the 
war and the peace completely and 
quickly. 

Not the least of department store 
troubles today are the war conditions 
which completely upset normal rules and 
concepts of department store operation. 
For instance, the situation as described 
in regard to buying merchandise today 
in which stores are tempted to take any- 
thing they can get at any time is entirely 
contrary to the normal procedure about 
which manufacturers have complained 
during all of our normal years, namely, 
that of buying only exactly the quantity 
needed of any given article at any given 
time. We find also that the normal good 
training of buyers and other department 
store personnel which leads them to at- 
tempt to make their markup, regardless, 
has caused a great deal of difficulty in 
getting price control compliance in the 
many cases where price regulations call 
for a much shorter than usual markup. 

Also important in the minds of de- 
partment store operators today is the 
moral responsibility of retailing to the 
millions of customers which it serves 
daily. Store men realize that the war 
public is a troubled public, entitled to 
kinder and more sympathetic consid- 
eration than ever before, and that stores 
must accomplish this while short of mer- 
chandise and experienced help and har- 
assed by many of their own wartime 
troubles. 

Stores are faced with the decision of 
eliminating as many control functions as 
possible without sacrificing necessary 
controls and necessary records for future 
use and comparison. 

While credit today is largely under 
reasonable and beneficial government 
control, the problem of temperate credit 
promotion—the degree to which credit 
should be sold, if at all—faces depart- 
ment stores daily. The extra work re- 
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quired by Regulation W, the need in 
some, stores for cycle billing and the 
problem of possible post-war extension 
of credit controls also enter the pic- 
ture. 

L. Now, this may sound like a long bill of 
complaints on the part of an industry 
which has finished a year with probably 
its best sales and profit record in history. 
However, since the close of that year, 


most of these troubles have become real 
—real to the extent that we know we are 
being hit and that we will be hit harder. 
In order to solve as many of our prob- 
lems and make adjustments to as many 
of the situations as possible, it is neces- 
sary to see ahead, to make a plan and to 
follow through on this plan as completely 
as conditions permit. That is what de- 
partment stores are trying to do. 








HAS ADVERTISING COME OF AGE? 
PHILIP SALISBURY 


Sales Management 


T TOOK a war to do it, but at long last 
I advertising may be coming of age, for 
in addition to proving its worth as a 
salesman of merchandise and services, it 
now seems to be earning a place as a 
social force. 

This does not mean that we will not 
always have with advertising imbeciles 
and crooks, and even pyromaniacs who 
threaten to burn down the whole house 
of advertising while they personally take 
over a great temple of music, plus the 
adult but selfishly cynical who wrap 
themselves around the Stars and Stripes 
and yell, “Don’t worry folks—the flame 
of freedom will be kept burning as long 
as you continue to use our product!” 

In the adolescent days of advertising, 
little thought was given to the welfare of 
the nation, or the industry of which the 
advertiser was a part. Did the advertis- 
ing help to sell the advertiser’s goods— 
today? That was the only yardstick. 


WartTIME JoBs FOR ADVERTISING 


Now, under a war economy, manufac- 
turers and service organizations have 
two new jobs to do in which advertising 
can play an important part; jobs which 
also have a selfish motive, but selfish- 
ness of the enlightened kind. First, to 
save their own skins by doing everything 
possible to help win the war. They will 
save some others while they are doing 
it, and others will help to save theirs. 
The second job is to save their skins after 
the war is won, by convincing a some- 
what skeptical public, through deeds as 
well as promises, that private industry is 
sufficiently honest and capable to get 
things straightened out fairly and ef- 
ficiently in the post-war world. 


Business should not expect too much 
credit for doing its fair share in winning 
the war. It is expected, by the soldiers 
who are doing more than their share, by 
the workers who are producing guns, and 
by the rest of the public. In my opinion, 
the dest that industry can expect is a 
somewhat negative reward. You might 
call it insurance, an insurance policy de- 
signed to protect business against being 
blamed for starting the war or for getting 
fat as a result of it. 

Where industry can look for a more 
positive reward is in convincing the pub- 
lic that it can be trusted to carry on 
after the war with a minimum of inter- 
ference and policing from the govern- 
ment. 


PuBLic SKEPTICISM OF ADVERTISING 


I wonder if you know how high the 
degree of public skepticism is. You 
would expect the high-income group, at 
least, to have greater confidence in pri- 
vate business than in the government for 
straightening out our economy after the 
war—but it has not. 

In each of two studies made by Dr. 
Henry Link of the Psychological Cor- 
poration the public was asked this ques- 
tion: “Who do you think can do the best 
job of straightening things out after the 
war: the government in Washington, 
business leaders, labor union leaders, or 
others?” 

The first nation-wide survey in which 
this question was asked was conducted 
late in 1941; the second one, last No- 
vember. 

Despite all that business tried to do, 
during the first war year, to convince the 
public of its capability and its honesty, 
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every economic group went over to gov- 
ernment as being most dependable for 
straightening out things. Even the high- 
est economic group voted 44 per cent for 
government, 40 per cent for business 
leaders, 6 per cent for labor union 
leaders. As Dr. Link says, in commenting 
on the survey, “This is not an over- 
whelming vote of confidence in business 
leadership or in the power of our system 
of free enterprise to bring us out of the 
Post-War emergency.” 

Skepticism about the value of adver- 
tising—especially in a wartime economy 
—is especially apparent in certain aca- 
demic circles. In January, two hundred 
professors led by Dr. Colston E. Warne 
of Amherst, and president of Consumer’s 
Union, openly petitioned the govern- 
ment to curtail advertising. Dr. Warne 
on April 1 appeared before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee and estimated 
that newspaper advertising this year 
would require eight hundred million kil- 
owatt hours of power and one million 
three hundred thousand tons of news 
print. Manpower could be saved, he 
contended, by tapering off advertising 
of trade names. Ads intended to stimu- 
late buying, he argued, increased the 
danger of inflation. One of the committee 
men, Republican Senator Aiken of Ver- 
mont, tried to strengthen Warne’s ar- 
gument at this point by suggesting that 
the government is footing the bill for the 
institutional advertising of war con- 
tractors. 

On April 19, at a forum held in Boston 
by the First District of the Advertising 
Federation of America, Professor Clyde 
R. Miller of Columbia, said that he is a 
firm believer in advertising but argued 
that “if rationing is good in food and 
shoes, it is also good in advertising.” Mr. 
Miller showed that he is not very fa- 
miliar with what is going on in advertis- 
ing today, for most advertisers and agen- 


cies have found that the exigencies of a 
paper shortage for printed periodicals 
and the fact that there are only twenty- 
four hours in the day, have brought 
about a private system of rationing ad- 
vertising. 

A boost for advertising came last week 
from a rather unexpected quarter. The 
editors of the New Republic, commenting 
on the row at the Office of War Informa- 
tion, said, ““Most American intellectuals, 
whether Liberals or not, dislike advertis- 
ing and are reluctant to admit that it has 
any merit. The plain fact remains, how- 
ever, that advertising has induced many 
millions of Americans to take all sorts of 
action, and that any other technique 
that might be tried would be an experi- 
ment of a sort that is dangerous in war- 
time.” 

Then, after taking a few slaps at the 
usefulness of top advertising men in the 
OWI and other government agencies, the 
New Republic editors call attention to 
what they consider the bad record that 
advertising has made on its own private 
grounds in the war thus far, and said, 
“On the whole, the advertising of firms 
with war contracts has been a melan- 
choly record of vulgar boasting, false 
self-praise, and dangerous complacency.” 

There was, it is true, a lot of the 
“nuts and bolts” and “look how good I 
am” type of advertising for a long time 
after Pearl Harbor, and there are still 
some horrible examples, but, thank God, 
not so many. 


GrowIncG REsPEcT FOR ADVERTISING 


There is, I can report, a growing re- 
spect and liking for advertising in high 
government places. This did not just 
happen. Advertising was distrusted and 
disliked largely because of ignorance. We 
were fortunate when the war broke out 
in having the Advertising Council in 
process of formation. The Council has 
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conducted itself very well. It took 
months for Washington to realize that 
the Council was not selling anything, 
that it was not approaching government 
with its hand out. When that was under- 
stood, when the Council proved that ad- 
vertising was capable of doing a job, the 
reversal in attitude was amazing. In 
other words, the Council, the Association 
of National Advertisers, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
other groups in advertising have con- 
ducted themselves so that they have 
“sold” advertising in the only way it 
could be sold—by indirection, by doing 
a job and letting the results speak for 
themselves. 

I think it is true beyond question that 
public opinion tends to lag behind what 
is currently happening in advertising. 
The perfectly splendid job which manu- 
facturers, retailers, publishers, and radio 
stations have done this month in putting 
over the second War Loan Drive may be 
reflected in public opinion surveys made 
a couple of months hence. Today, the 
public seems most aware of the second 
of three stages of development in war- 
time advertising. 

Late in 1941, there was a lot of fum- 
bling by advertisers and they attempted 
either to make their selfish advertising 
more timely or to help the nation. They 
had no impartial Advertising Council to 
guide their thinking. As a result, many of 
them were accused—perhaps justly, per- 
haps unjustly—of capitalizing on the na- 
tion’s peril. It was a self-glorification era 
in advertising. 

The second stage marked the real be- 
ginning of enlightened selfishness in war- 
time advertising—a stage characterized 
by advertisers giving at least a slice of 
their printed or verbal messages to such 
worthy causes as war bonds or salvage. 

Now we are in the third stage and we 
see more and more of the all-out-to-win- 


the-war type of advertising—the use of 
entire pages and entire radio shows to 
carry out the government’s objectives 
and with a very minimum mention of the 
company which is footing the bills: for 
examples, the current (April, 1943) ad- 
vertising of American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Shell Petroleum, and Fanny 
Farmer. 


ANALYSIS OF WARTIME ADVERTISING 


Norwood Weaver’s organization, the 
Magazine Marketing Service, has de- 
veloped a pigeon-holing device for sort- 
ing out wartime advertisements. The 
first group takes in those ads which tie 
in with specific government objectives 
such as war bonds and stamps, the-sal- 
vage campaign, the nutrition program 
and the conservation of gas, rubber, and 
transportation.... The second group 
is the explanation of shortages.... The 
third develops morale on the home front 
or the fighting front, such as by showing 
the housewife how she can best serve her 
country.... The fourth type looks to- 
ward a Post-War world and stresses fu- 
ture products growing out of research. 

. Those falling in the fifth type are 
progress reports to the nation and show 
what advertisers are doing in the war 
effort.... The last group might be 
called ‘“‘business as usual” and the ads in 
this category either make no mention of 
the war or use a war theme for products 
which are not related to the war effort. 

I have made a “galloping” survey of 
three current publications to see how the 
advertising copy fits into these group- 
ings. I analyzed the April 24 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post, the May issue of 
Good Housekeeping and the April 26 issue 
of the New York Times and the score is 
given in Table I. 

Now why, one might ask, if the first 
five types of advertising are becoming 
so important, is the public still skeptical? 
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I think there are several reasons. One 
I referred to earlier in the talk—that 
advertisers cannot expect to get very 
much credit for doing what every patri- 
otic citizen should be doing. Then there is 
the time lag, which I also mentioned. 
The wave of public confidence will come 
considerably after the crest of good insti- 
tutional advertising is reached. 


TaB_e I. ANALysis oF CurRENT ADVERTISING Copy 














Saturday Good 
Type of Copy | Evening House- N ew York 
Post keeping Times 
Government 
Objectives 19% 14% 37% 
Shortages . 12 ° 
Morale 2 6 3 
Post-War 7 5 ps 
Progress Re- 
ports 20 4 6 
“As Usual” 44 59 0 
Total 100 100 100 














Perhaps another reason is that there 
is one link which is not connected in 
the chain. Perhaps so many people 
would not consider wartime advertising 
as an economic waste or a means of de- 
frauding the government of tax money 
if advertisers—particularly those with 
nothing to sell now—would tell why they 
are advertising today. 

I think too many of them make a mis- 
take in assuming that the public will 
appreciate the underlying motive. 

Everyone wants to see full employ- 
ment and full production after the war, 
but how many will connect that with 
the forward-looking advertisements they 
read or hear? 

Why do not advertisers high-light 
something like this—which is _para- 
phrased from an article by W. A. Grove 
of Edison General Electric in the April 
15, 1943 issue of Sales Management: 


“This company is engaged 100% in war 


work. The advertising we currently are run- 
ning is not intended to sell anything vow. It 
is advertising with a long-range focus. We 
don’t know how far ahead it is directed— 
maybe a year, maybe two years, maybe 
longer than that. It is important that the 
men who left our plant to go into the Army 
and the people who are working for us now, 
that they have their jobs when the war ends. 
What we are attempting to do is to get 
enough people to ear-mark money for our 
products so that we will be able to create 
jobs for everyone who wants work during 
that vitally important period immediately 
after V day.” 


Not long ago, Dean Griffin of the 
School of Business Administration of 
the University of Michigan, answered 
the two hundred professors who asked the 
government to curtail advertising during 
the war and he pointed out that Ameri- 
can business is likely to face a most 
crucial test in the few years following the 
war and that if private business could 
give jobs to the millions who will be dis- 
placed from the armed forces and war 
industries, that test will have been met. 
If it fails, he says, very positively there 
will not be another chance in our time, 
and so a duty second only to winning the 
war rests upon American business men, 
to lay their plans for that tremendous 
job of re-conversion. This means plan- 
ning a product and preparing and pre- 
serving the normal lines of trade and the 
good will and acceptance of trade 
names. 

“The country expects business men to 
be prepared, and one day it will bitterly 
complain if they are not prepared.” 
Dean Griffin makes a strong point there. 
Many of those who argue today that 
there is no sense in keeping up sales or- 
ganizations and in maintaining advertis- 
ing appropriations would be the frst to 
indict business after the war, if there is 
stumbling and delay in re-conversion.” 
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Then Dean Griffin goes on to say, 
“One of those ways is advertising de- 
signed to keep established names before 
the consumers; to fire their imagination 
with the prospect of a new product; to 
retain their good will by explaining that 
the products that they cannot get are 
going to the war effort; to sell them on 
the future of this country and its insti- 
tutions. We should, so far as war re- 
quirements will permit, attempt to pre- 
serve those forces that will have to 
bridge the gap between pre-war and 
post-war. There will be disruption of 
normal trade at best. No good can be 
served by aggravating it.” 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN ADVERTISING 


Now let us single out what seem to be 
significant trends in advertising, trends 
which we assumed will be projected 
some distance into the future. Here are 
ten trends that I see: 

(1) Social Awareness: President Bro- 
phy of Kenyon and Eckhardt says, ““To- 
day’s advertising must sell the essential 
soundness of the business that produced 
the goods. If advertising is used during 
the next few years to reflect the social 
awareness which the public expects of 
business today, business not only has 
nothing to fear for the future, but the 
greatest opportunity is still ahead of it. 
Advertising is public relations.” 

There is a growing realization that 
both the employee and the buying public 
are partners in every business. Not so 
long ago, most businesses issued reports 
only to their stockholders and most of 
them told the stockholders only as much 
as the law or stock exchange rules re- 
quired them to tell. Now there is a grow- 
ing trend toward reporting in great detail 
to the employees and to the public as 
well. The Consolidated Edison System of 
New York, ran recently an advertise- 
ment representing high-lights of their 


annual report to stockholders, but ad- 
dressed to the “‘more than 2,500,000 cus- 
tomers of the Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem.” 

(2) Knowledge of Economics: Alert 
and progressive business organizations 
realize that they cannot safely assume 
that the public understands economics. 
It is hard to find examples of advertising 
during the twenties and the thirties 
which teach economics, although here is 
one that dates back ten years. During 
the low point of the depression in New 
York, the Bowery Savings Bank issued a 
“Money in the Breadline” newspaper ad. 
It explains just what the savings bank 
does with its depositor’s money and why 
it fills a useful and necessary function. It 
is interesting from still another point of 
view and that is that advertisers and 
copywriters have been prone to think 
that they must find hidden and exclusive 
advantages in their products or services. 
This Bowery Savings advertisement 
could have been signed by any other 
savings bank in New York, and it un- 
doubtedly did help every other savings 
bank. But this one advertiser capitalized 
on being the first to go to the public with 
a straightforward message and their 
records show a rather extraordinary ac- 
celeration in the number of depositors 
and the amount of deposits following im- 
mediately after the campaign. 

Another example—this one from the 
present—is the campaign being con- 
ducted in newspapers and in business 
papers by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. It uses a homely but meaning- 
ful term—seed money—to explain to the 
public why private business must be al- 
lowed to retain for future development 
at least some of the profits it is making 
currently. 

(3) Beating the Public to the Punch: 
Commodore Vanderbilt of the New York 
Central System is supposed to have said, 
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some fifty years ago, “The public be 
damned,” and this was, over a consid- 
erable period of time, the rather accepted 
doctrine of railroad executives. But see 
what is happening today! Here is a news- 
paper advertisement of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad Company, inserted on the 
day before a 10 per cent increase in 
passenger fares went into effect last year. 
It is based on the reasonable assumption 
that the public is entitled to have the 
facts, and it goes into considerable detail 
in explaining why the railroads must 
have more money to meet the rising costs 
of doing business, and how the increased 
fares will be used to benefit the public. 
That is a good example. 

A less good example is the ad by Gen- 
eral Electric on the story of Carbaloy. 
This may not have been too little—for it 
ran in many newspapers and magazines 
but it certainly was too late. Instead of 
having kept the public informed about 
Carbaloy, its advantages, the various 
price reductions and the relations with 
the German patent-holder, the company 
waited until the Department of Justice 
brought suit against the corporation. 

(4) Giving Credit Where Credit Is Due: 
A lot of people still remember some of 
the inept advertisements early in the 
war where a manufacturer (meaning to 
the public its management and stock- 
holders) seemed to be saying that it was 
going to win the war single-handed. 

Today there is a growing realization 
that the workers in the plants and the 
offices deserve a lot of credit for the suc- 
cess of the business, but not enough 
companies are doing anything about it. 
There wouldn’t be so much sullenness on 
the part of labor if industrial and public 
relations were on a more human, friendly 
basis. The other day a worker in one war 
factory was heard to remark, “It’s just 
another job, there’s no ‘E’ pennant for 
the worker. The owners grab all the 


praise and glory.” The cause for such a 
remark should be and can be removed. 
It can be accomplished in the plant itself 
and it could be helped by institutional 
advertising which gives the worker due 
credit. The American Locomotive Com- 
pany, for example, which received a high 
rating in the recent Annual Advertising 
Awards, gave most of the credit to the 
workers in the advertising which cele- 
brated the “E” award. 

And what is happening within a plant 
is interesting to more than the employees 
—it is interesting to their families, to the 
townspeople, to the merchants who now, 
or at least normally, sell the company’s 
products. 

The soundness of this approach is 
high-lighted in a release by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation reporting on a 
readership study of the Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, Tribune on November 19, 
last year, a follow-up of a similar study 
made in 1940. Both the news pages and 
the advertising pages were better read 
last fall than two years ago, but most 
significant from the advertiser’s point of 
view was the report on Bethelehem 
Steel’s full-page advertisement. While 
national in character, the page was some- 
what localized, since a number of the 
pictures dealt with the Johnstown plant 
of Bethlehem and its employees. The ad- 
vertisement set a new record for national 
advertising, catching an audience of 69 
per cent of the men and 66 per cent of 
the women. 

Some advertisers are going so far as 
to either supplant company house organs 
with newspaper pages or duplicate their 
house organs for public consumption. A 
division of the Todd Shipyards Corpora- 
tion in Portland, Maine, uses full news- 
paper pages to run the many little per- 
sonals about people and departments 
which characterize most employee house 
organs, and the United Aircraft in many 
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cities does substantially the same, but 
with less mention of individuals. 

(5) Appeals to Minority Groups: A 
trend somewhat similar to the localizing 
of advertising in plant cities is to be 
found in the awakening of the idea that 
the advertiser can make use of minority 
groups Or pressure groups just as they in 
turn make special appeals to Congress 
and the Administration. The publishers 
of labor union magazines and those of 
minority groups, such as the Negroes, 
should be able to increase vastly their 
advertising support from far-seeing man- 
ufacturers who realize that friendly, spe- 
cial appeals will be appreciated and acted 
upon. 

(6) Visions of a Happier World: \m- 
portant as new and better products are 
to the sales volume of any company, 
they are still more important in building 
public confidence. They are specific evi- 
dence of the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness that mean a higher standard of liv- 
ing—a “want” with which the public 
won’t let bureaucracy interfere if the 
public has confidence in the ability of 
business to supply better things. As 
Henry Flower of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company pointed out in an article 
in the January Atlantic, “In the field of 
transportation, government ownership 
of the automobile companies has never 
been advocated—because the industry is 
always evidencing its progressiveness by 
bringing out improved, cheaper models. 
Yet there was agitation for government 
ownership of the railroads until the in- 
troduction of streamlined trains and bet- 
ter service.” 

Therefore, the best way to insure the 
continuance of private enterprise is for 
business to do the best possible job 
not only in finding new products but 
through good salesmanship and good ad- 
vertising in making those benefits avail- 
able to the masses of the people—and 


making the masses of the people know 
they are getting the benefits. 

(7) Requesting Public Cooperation: 
Straightforward appeals to the public 
can not only satisfactorily explain short- 
ages and higher prices but they can pro- 
duce public cooperation which helps to 
eliminate some of the bottle necks of 
war. 

In New York City, for example, the 
Telephone Company found that calls to 
“Information” climbed from 160,000 
daily in 1930 to 385,000 in the summer 
of 1942 although the number of tele- 
phones in service was approximately the 
same in both years. So the telephone 
company sought the public’s cooperation 
through a local advertising campaign, 
telling the people why they should ‘cut 
down on unnecessary calls to ““Informa- 
tion” and offering booklets for keeping 
numbers frequently called. The cam- 
paign started in November 1942. By the 
end of March, this year, the average of 
daily calls had dropped 60,000 and the 
campaign’s success has made it possible 
to transfer many operators to jobs 
where they are handling calls most essen- 
tial to the war. 

Highly interesting is the current ad- 
vertising of many packers and canners 
who openly invite the housewife to com- 
pete with them. Del Monte for example, 
tells housewives to can the fruits and 
vegetables from their Victory gardens, so 
as to save the surplus. 

(8) Maintaining Dealer Relations: 
The lot of the average retailer is not very 
pleasant, but to many it is made more 
agreeable by manufacturers who use con- 
sumer advertising to take the heat off 
dealers on shortages and higher prices 
and who then use business papers to ex- 
plain to the dealers what they are doing 
for them. Some are actively enlisting 
their dealers in the war effort and giving 
them all of the credit, such as the current 
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campaign being run under the signature 
of Ford Dealers in which the dealers 
announce “the greatest buy in history” 
and show a United States War Bond 
superimposed over the outline of what in 
former years would be a new Ford car. 

(9) Finding Out What the Public Wants 
to Know; Instead of guessing what the 
individual or corporate consumers want 
to know, there is a definite trend among 
advertisers to go into the field and 
find out. This has been especially note- 
worthy in the business paper field, and 
the Associated Business Papers Incor- 
porated deserves—and has received— 
the gratitude of both advertisers and 
publishers for its superb job of securing 
and broadcasting this essential informa- 
tion. Among other things they give credit 
to the editors of business papers for being 
close to their readers and knowing what 
they want, and they show advertisers 
how to make their copy as interesting 
and as helpful as the editorial copy. 

In connection with finding out what 
the public wants to know, I think that 
advertisers who depend only upon an in- 
dex figure of what is “‘read or noticed” 
may be kidding themselves. Should they 
not at least occasionally go one step fur- 
ther and secure a measurement of pudlic 
reactions? 

Unless you believe that any publicity 
is good publicity, you might be better off 
if people never saw or heard your adver- 
tising message than to have them see or 
hear it and reach the conclusion that this 
is an advertiser whose products they 
want to avoid. 

Those early war ads of the “‘We’re 
going to win the war for you practically 
single-handed” were certainly noticed— 
they had a high index value in that re- 
gard—but they may have had a net 
negative reaction. 

(10) Keeping Abreast of Changed Hab- 


its: We all know what the war has done 
in shifting people to new places and 
working them in shifts that go around 
the clock. The heads of professional base- 
ball have taken cognizance of the work- 
ers who are busy in plants during the 
afternoon and early evening hours, and 
this year many games are being sched- 
uled for the morning. These shifts in 
work hours are particularly important to 
radio advertisers. C. E. Hooper says, 
“The advertiser today who doesn’t know 
the changes in the size of the available 
audience during the period of his broad- 
cast is without the key to the explanation 
of substantial changes which may have 
taken place in his radio audience rating. 
The composition of the radio audience at 
home and awake is undergoing rapid 
changes. I can foretell the possibility of a 
modification in programs presented, par- 
ticularly in the daytime, which will re- 
sult in the daytime radio program struc- 
ture including a greater variety of offer- 
ings than heretofore. Women never were 
the only ones at home during the day- 
time. They still out-number the men in 
the listening audience both daytime and 
evening, but there is a substantial seg- 
ment of important male buyers who can 
be reached at hours of the day when 
they were never before available, and I 
believe we can safely anticipate that ra- 
dio stations will be quick to seize the 
opportunity to bid for their attention.” 

The intensity of the public’s desire to 
win the war quickly and to insure a just 
and lasting peace gives advertisers a 
greater opportunity than ever before in 
history to prove the benefits of the free 
enterprise system. If they fail to do this 
—and I don’t think they wi// fail—it 
will be because they do not measure up 
to selling the big things of life as success- 
fully as they sold the small things in 
normal times. 
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HE Committee for Economic Devel- 
‘ae operates in a very special 
segment of this postwar economy. Our 
interest is limited to jobs in private in- 
dustry. We know that there are many 
global and hemispheric problems that 
have to be solved; that this is a small 
part of the whole situation, but, after all, 
one in which we have, as businessmen, 
a very primary interest. 

Our Committee does not believe for a 
moment that any national committee or 
any governmental organization can en- 
gage in successful planning for three mil- 
lion American enterprisers. We have, 
however, complete confidence in the po- 
tential ability of those three million 
businessmen to plan for themselves. 
What we hope to do is to be of some 
small help to the individual business en- 
terprises in their own individual plan- 
ning. I think when the Committee first 
got underway almost a year ago, our 
concern was over unemployment per se. 
We had all felt that if we had too much 
unemployment for too long after the war 
came to a close, that we would invite 
dictatorship in America. 


PostTwarR RE-EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 


We had seen what happened in Italy, 
where Mussolini organized his black- 
shirted troops from among the unem- 
ployed. We had seen what happened in 
Germany, where Hitler organized his 
brown-shirted ruffians from among the 
unemployed. So we knew that, if there 


was too much unemployment, that 
might happen here. 

Our concern over unemployment as 
such continues unabated, but to that we 
have added one more concern. That is 
the concern that we may have too much 
employment in Government or by Gov- 
ernment for too long. That is almost as 
hazardous as unemployment itself. No 
one can say just what percentage of em- 
ployment necessarily would constitute a 
real hazard, if it were given by Govern- 
ment. I don’t know whether it is 5.per 
cent or Io per cent, but we do know, and 
history again shows this so clearly, that 
civilizations have fallen time and again 
because the Government had to meet too 
much of the employment load. 

Practically speaking, I do not think 
we are going to have unemployment in 
the postwar period, nor do I think we 
should have unemployment, with the 
political promises already made of Jobs 
for everybody. It is not a political issue 
in the sense of a party issue, because I 
am convinced that any candidate who 
runs in 1944 will have to promise that 
there will be no mass unemployment. He 
should promise it, perhaps. I wish the 
politicians would not go quite so far in 
their promises, but, as a matter of fact, 
no one can stay in office if he counte- 
nances unemployment. Therefore, it is 
not unemployment per se to which we 
want to give thought. We want to de- 
vote ourselves to seeing to it that there 
are enough jobs available in private in- 
dustry so that the Government will not 
have to take over too much of the lead. 
If the Government does—and this is in- 
evitable when it takes over our respon- 
sibilities or what we may construe as our 
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responsibilities—it is also going to take 
over control. 

Our Committee has been criticized on 
occasion because some have felt that by 
the very fact that we were in being, we 
were giving an impression to the public 
that employment was the responsibility 
of industry and industry alone. None of 
us should believe that. It is the nation’s 
responsibility to be sure, but, from the 
practical standpoint, what difference is 
there? If we have too much unemploy- 
ment and, conversely, if we do not have 
enough employment in private industry, 
there will not be any private industry 
five years after the war ends. So why 
worry about whose particular responsi- 
bility this may be? The thing to do is to 
be sure that we do all that is possible to 
meet that resonsibility ourselves. 

I think that as business men, when 
you are faced with a problem, perhaps 
the first task is to try to measure it. We 
have to go back to 1940, which was our 
last peacetime year, to get an employ- 
ment figure that has significance, In 
1940, there were 46 million people gain- 
fully employed in the United States, and 
even then there was substantial unem- 
ployment; perhaps six to nine million 
people competent people who did not 
have jobs. By the end of this year, there 
will be between 62 and 63 million people 
engaged in our working-fighting forces. 
Of these, millions will be women. 

We thought rather than using vague 
terms, it was highly important to estab- 
lish a figure that would represent a sat- 
isfactory level of employment, because 


what does the term “full employment” | 


mean? Is it 63 million, 75 million or some 
other figure? It is a figure that is not 
definite and, therefore, is dangerous. 
We asked the economists in the De- 
partment of Commerce and elsewhere to 
try to establish a figure that would rep- 
resent high level employment, a satis- 


factory level of employment, if you 
please, two years after peace comes. 
They gave us a figure, which is a sheer 
guess, of 58 million, estimating 2 million 
men would remain in the Army. This 
means that 56 million jobs would have 
to be provided either by Government or 
by private industry on the civilian front. 

You may ask how we arrive at 58 when 
there are 63 million now employed. That 
comes out of the very high hope that 
some of the women may want to go back 
home. It even goes beyond that and in- 
cludes the further hope that perhaps 
some of the women now engaged in fac- 
tory work will be available for domestic 
service. In most of these war communi- 
ties, servants are a thing of the past. We 
also know that there are over-age people 
now in industry who came back for pa- 
triotic reasons. We know there are many 
boys in the Army who would normally be 
in college. When you take these facts 
into account, the 58 million sounds like 
a good guess, and that is all it is. 

Now let us see what that means. It 
means 56 million jobs, that is, 10 million 
more jobs than were available in our last 
peacetime year. Employment in this war 
economy has no more relationship to the 
norm than has employment on the 
planet Mars, if they have employment 
there. We have to get back to that 
peacetime base and that means Io mil- 
lion more jobs have to be found within 
two years after peace comes. 

After all, it is not jobs we are really 
talking about though. Sometimes we for- 
get that we can have full employment 
and have an economy headed for disas- 
ter. The important thing is the kind of 
employment we shall have, so we always 
have to think in terms of productive 
jobs. Of course, to have productive jobs, 
you must have substantially increased 
production. Now we are getting right 
down into the very heart of the problem 
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with which this economy is going to be 
confronted. 

In 1940, the last peacetime year, the 
gross output of goods and services in the 
United States was approximately Ioo bil- 
lion dollars, of which some 2 billion dol- 
lars was war goods. The statisticians and 
economists will do lots of arguing as to 
whether the 100 billion dollars is the 
proper figure. Some say it should be go, 
some say 105 and some say 66. Actually 
it is not too important to us, because 
what we are interested in is percentage of 
increase. If we are going to have jobs in 
private industry for those 56 million 
people, figuring a 40-hour week, we must 
turn out from 136 to 140 billion dollars 
of gross output, a 40 per cent increase 
over the level prevailing in 1940. 

If anyone who has measured that job 
or that task thinks that we can wait un- 
til peace comes to begin to figure out 
how to provide for that kind of expan- 
sion, he is far more of an optimist than 
I am. It seems to me that two conclu- 
sions are self-evident: First, the individ- 
ual business enterprisers in this country 
have to start planning their individ- 
ual programs of products and market- 
ing mow—yesterday would have been 
preferable. Second, we must have a 
climate favorable to business expansion. 
These conclusions seem self-evident. 

If those conclusions are sound, the 
problem is—what to do. It is estimated 
by the Department of Commerce that 
there are about 3,100,000 individual 
businesses in the United States; about 
1,000,000 of them are one-man _busi- 
nesses. There are about 2,000,000 em- 
ployers in the United States. Is it not 
quite evident that one part of this job 
is to inspire these 2,000,000 enterprisers 
so that they will engage not only in 
planning their individual programs, but 
in planning intelligently and in planning 


boldly? 


We feel that if that job can be done, 
if we can mobilize the resourcefulness 
and the initiative of these 2,000,000 en- 
terprisers, these 2,000,000 work-givers, 
this expansion will come about. We feel 
certain of that. We think perhaps that 
America’s most neglected resource is the 
initiative and resourcefulness of those 
2,000,000 people. 


THE FIELD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The question comes to us, How can 
that be done? The answer brings to mind 
what we call the field development activ- 
ity of our Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. In the first instance, our 
Committee asked itself the question as 
to what we could do in the way of helping 
those enterprisers to plan intelligently. 
We must inspire them to plan boldly. 
What is why the Industrial Advisory 
Board of which the marketing group is 
so important a unit, came into being. 
On that Board, there are the men under 
Mr. Prince, who have as much know- 
how about postwar planning as any 
men in America. They are dispensing 
their experience, getting it out in the 
form of a handbook, and making it avail- 
able. 

On the marketing front we have simi- 
lar talent which is being offered to us 
voluntarily, and being made available, 
so that, when it comes to a plan for mar- 
keting, these enterprisers will have the 
very best there is. All the information 
that you marketing experts can get to 
them will be made available in hand- 
books. 

How are we going to reach them since 
they are scattered all over the country? 
That was a tough one. It seemed to us 
we had to use every avenue open to us. 
First, we hope to use trade associations 
under Mr. Pyke Johnson, President of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation. 
Every trade association in this country 
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is being urged to form its own postwar 
plans committee for its industry and to 
stimulate its own membership. 

Secondly, the problem of reaching the 
three or four hundred larger corporations 
is not difficult. We can reach them di- 
rectly, but the real job, in our opinion, 
has to be done at the community level. 
In other words, we have to get into a 
community and have that community 
recognize its responsibility, then act 
upon it. If we get the right leadership, 
the problem will be solved. We have gone 
far enough so we are utterly convinced 
of the truth of that. 

Let me illustrate precisely what I 
mean by the community level. In our 
company, we expect to get help from our 
trade association in meeting this prob- 
lem. We may get help from this National 
Committee directly, because we might 
be rated as one of the larger concerns; 
but when it comes right down to putting 
us to work, a community effort will 
yield the result. Why? Because we can- 
not face having thousands of men walk 
the streets of South Bend. The closer 
home the problem comes, the greater its 
impact emotionally and individually. 
Our major effort is to get every commu- 
nity to accept responsibility through re- 
sponsible leadership. For example, last 
week we were in Cleveland. Our first job 
was to get the top-flight leaders of Cleve- 
land interested, and we did. There, our 
district chairman is Mr. Holliday, Presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio. His Vice-Chairman is Mr. Robert 
Black, President of White Company. 
Some fifty of the leading employers of 
the city got together and they drafted a 
very competent gentleman named Vin- 
cent, who is the executive vice-president 
of the Cleveland Illuminating Company, 
to accept the community chairmanship 
for the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, working in full collaboration 


with Cleveland’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Now, as we said to those men, there 
are enough brains in Cleveland to meet 
the problems of Cleveland, if they are 
just put to work: stop looking to national 
committees or looking to the national 
government for help in meeting our prob- 
lems. Let us start at home, in our grass 
roots, because that is the way America 
was built. The thing we most fear in our 
committee is that we might raise false 
hopes as to what we might do. We can 
do so little; so much has to be done by 
the individual. The individual enter- 
priser, when you get right down to brass 
tacks, might get five per cent help from 
us in the way of suggestions from this 
extraordinarily competent industrial ad- 
visory board headed by Mr. Prince, from 
the Marketing Committee headed by 
Mr. McGowan and from all the other aid 
we can give him. His local committee 
might give him help to the extent of ten 
per cent, but eighty-five per cent of the 
job is in his lap. And the hazard to Amer- 
ica has been that we have forgotten that 
only through self-reliance on the part of 
the individual can we get the real answer 
to any problem, if we want to maintain 
freedom. 

We must get entirely away from this 
idea that somebody far away can do 
something for us, that there is somebody 
far away on whom we can lean. If we do 
not stop leaning on the Government, no 
government could be strong enough so 
that in time it would not topple over. 

That is a very brief statement as to 
how we are operating through this Com- 
mittee in the Field Development Divi- 
sion. I think the philosophy of it is sim- 
ple. I think the methods we are using are 
traditionally good. I think its strength 
lies in the fact that we will eventually 
have a thousand autonomous commit- 
tees in this country. 
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Let me tell you what has happened al- 
ready. I said we had confidence, com- 
plete confidence in the potentialities of 
the resourcefulness and the initiative on 
the part of American enterprisers. In the 
City of Toledo, where we have a very 
fine committee at work under the com- 
munity leadership of Mr. Hubert Ben- 
nett, President of the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, it was discovered that some of the 
smaller businesses were anxious to have 
research done on new products, but did 
not have the money or the facilities in 
the form of commercial laboratories and 
equipment. 

There are some sixteen to eighteen 
commercial laboratories in Toledo, op- 
erated by the larger companies. These 
are being made available to the smaller 
companies on a cost basis. 

In a state in the Far West, Arizona, I 
believe, our state chairman is a man of 
extraordinary vision. His name is Mori- 
arty. The output of that state is pretty 
well limited at the present time to cot- 
ton, copper and cattle. Certainly after 
the war, these particular industries are 
in danger of serious curtailment. The 
state Chairman went to the State Uni- 
versity and worked in collaboration with 
the men there in developing information 
as to new natural resources in Arizona 
which offer an opportunity for employ- 
ment in new enterprises when this war is 
over. 

If we get tens of thousands of people 
thinking about what they can do and 
how they can solve their individual prob- 
lems, anything can happen. Perhaps our 
sights are too low. We recognize that it is 
necessary to have a climate which en- 
enourages expansion. I do not need to 
tell you that there is something to be de- 
sired as far as climate is concerned at the 
present time, and has been for some time 
past. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


In view of the fact that our very liber- 
ties are at stake in this question of hav- 
ing enough jobs available—certainly any 
policy of government, of business, or of 
labor that interferes with the creation of 
jobs should be changed. That is self-evi- 
dent, but the problem that faced us as a 
Committee was how that could be 
brought about in the general public in- 
terest. We did not meet as a group of 
business men to pass a few resolutions 
urging changes in this and changes in 
that, because there would be no point to 
that, nor should there be. 

Many of our problems today stem out 
of the fact that too often in the past few 
years, business men have thought of 
themselves as business men first and 
Americans second; labor leaders have 
thougnt of themselves as labor leaders 
first and Americans second, the same for 
farm leaders. That has to be changed. 
Certainly business should set the exam- 
ple. 

We felt that, in this particular phase of 
our activities, there might be an unusual 
opportunity for business to display 
statesmanship. We should approach the 
problems not from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting any business interests but from 
the standpoint of making changes in 
policy that would help us maintain our 
freedoms. Of course, we feel that, if 
freedom is maintained in America, we 
do not need to worry about the continua- 
tion of free business and free labor. There 
is quite a difference in your approach if 
you challenge a policy of government 
from the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic interest rather than from the interest 
of organized business. 

We tried to develop means whereby 
the broader approach would be certain. 
As a consequence, we organized a Re- 
search Committee of business men, 
headed by Mr. Ralph Flanders, with a 
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Vice-Chairman, Mr. Chester Davis. Per- 
haps our choice was fairly good in these 


meetings of the Research Committee, 
that the Committee holds great promise 


two men, because Mr. Ralph Flanders ; for America—great promise. I have had 
some weeks later was made one of Mr. : forced upon me an education that was 
Byrnes’ two business assistants, and Mr.* very sadly needed, because, like many 


Chester Davis was brought to Washing- 
ton to solve the farm problem. 

On that Committee are men like Mr. 
William Batt of the War Production 
Board, Mr. Donald David of Harvard 
University, who is a business man rather 
than an educator in a strict sense, Mr. 
Bayard Colgate, Mr. Beardsley Ruml, 
Mr. Thomas Lamont, Mr. Max Epstein, 
and others I have failed to mention. That 
Committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of selecting the policies to be stud- 
ied, with the studies being made by a 
staff of university economists operating 
under the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Yntema, with aid and help from a most 
distinguished board of economists and 
social scientists headed by Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard University, with 
Dean Calkins of Columbia as Vice- 
Chairman. 

Certainly this represents a new ap- 
proach and a new technique, because 
these university economists, by the very 
nature of their work, are objective. We 
ask them to make a study, a study in the 
public interest. Of course, that is the 
only approach they would make. For 
years past, too many of our best econo- 
mists have done their work in an ivory 
tower, because the business man did not 
want to talk to them, and our business 
men have stayed in the counting room 
and passed their resolutions from busi- 
ness halls. What we have tried to bring 
about is to bring the professors out of the 
ivory tower and to bring the business 
men out of the counting rooms and to get 
them together, so that both the practical 
and the theoretical viewpoints would 
find expression. 

I want to say, having attended four 


other business men, as we approached 
this task, I felt that if we could just get 
Government out of the way—I think the 
expression that I used, which was not 
original at all, was if Government would 
just take the shackles off us—we could 
go ahead and do this job all by ourselves. 
That just is not so. And it does not need 
to be so and it should not be so. 

What these meetings have shown me 
is that Government, neutralizing Gov- 
ernment, should not be our objective at 
all. Government should be a positive, 
constructive force working toward a dy- 
namic economy. Why should it not be 
that? We have come to think of Govern- 
ment as something we have to fight, 
whereas we and the government should 
be together in this fight for a free, dy- 
namic America. I assure you that in 
many directions, I begin to see light that 
I did not see before; possibilities not only 
of this Committee and the professors 
helping us in the attainment of high level 
production and high level employment, 
but also, what is more difficult, in main- 
taining it and cutting out the dips and 
booms which have menaced us for the 
past century and a half. 

You might be interested in what type 
of studies the Research Committee is en- 
gaged in at the present time. The first is 
the problems of transition from a war to 
a peace economy. Do not forget for one 
moment that, unless sound answers are 
ready for a half dozen or a dozen of these 
problems, the pattern will be set. It may 
be set in the wrong direction because, if 
the sound answer is not ready, there will 
be a political answer that may bring a 
result we do not like. 

What about the disposal of defense 
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plants? What about the disposal of sur- 
plus stocks? What about the termination 
of 75 billion of war contracts? We must 
have answers to these problems, and 
these answers must be in the public in- 
terest and they must be sound. They will 
not be sound if we wait until the war is 
won and we suddenly run to Congress 
and say we must have help. We will have 
chaos. That particular group of studies is 
now under way. 

Secondly, we are studying problems of 
small businesses. One of the phenomena 
of our economy over the past twenty- 
five or thirty years has been the declining 
rate in the birth of small businesses, and 
more and more concentration of busi- 
ness. We are not going to have the kind 
of an economy we should have in Amer- 
ica unless the climate is favorable to the 
birth and the growth of the small busi- 
ness, because out of small business comes 
big business. Those of you who may be in 
big business, just remember that, po- 
litically speaking, the shortest way to 
work toward totalitarianism is to have 
business concentrated in the hands of 
too few corporations. 

The strength of our situation today 
lies in the fact that we have three million 
individual businesses. Our situation 
would be far better if we had five million. 
We must have an environment when this 
war is over which gives a chance for the 
man who wants to go into business for 
himself to start out and build a business. 
That brings up the final category of sub- 
jects under study. He will not start his 
business unless he gets some reward for 
the risks he takes, and that brings us toa 
study of taxation, which is the third 
problem being looked into by the Re- 
search Committee. 

Sumner Slichter said that if Hitler had 
sent his agents to America to design a 
tax system to put an end to our freedom, 
they could not have done much better 


than to enact our present tax laws, be- 
cause our present tax laws favor the 
rentiers, those who live on debt, and they 
offer no hope to those who gamble their 
own money and take risks. That should 
be in just the reverse. In other words, 
until we have a taxation system that 
offers proper reward for risk-taking, we 
are not going to have the impetus we 
should have to risk-taking. America was 
never made great by those who invested 
their money in mortgages and sat around 
and collected the interest. America was 
made great by those who gambled their 
last dime on an idea or a product, and 
the willingness to do this is what we have 
to bring back. 

Those are the three areas in which our 
Research Division is operating at this 
time. In addition there are some one 
hundred and forty other problems we 
hope to tackle some day. 


Tue EpcE or A New Wor.Lp 


This prospect we have before us for 
the postwar period, as someone put it, I 
think quite well, is agonizing because 
the problem has so many facets. There is 
so much that has to be done.On the other 
hand, this very fact makes the problem 
tremendously inspiring. Just think of 
this—and Donald Nelson used this ex- 
pression which seems to me more ade- 
quately to fit the situation than any 
other I have heard—following this war 
we will find ourselves on the edge of a 
new world. It will be a new world from a 
material standpoint. Why? Because we 
are compacting into a very short space 
of time developments and improvements 
that would normally come about in 
twenty or twenty-five years. Take elec- 
tronics, chemicals, or the new light 
metals, all these fields are going through 
significant changes. Think of the oppor- 
tunities they offer to the individual busi- 
ness man who has a knowledge and who 
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is willing to work hard and think hard 
and try to find some way of taking ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. 

I expect we shall see the greatest re- 
shuffling in the way of business position 
that has ever taken place in this country 
within five years after this war comes to 
an end. Some of the giants today are 
going to wither, because they will be liv- 
ing in the past, and some small concerns 
are going to dash ahead. Why? Because 
they are going to be alive and alert. 
What we hope for is a race in which 
there will be two million entries, every 
one of those two million trying his best 
to take full advantage of the situation. 
If that can be brought about, then we 
have no worry as to this necessary pro- 
duction increase of forty per cent which 
we discussed. I think that as we face the 
future we should hope that responsibility 
is placed not with the visionaries, but 
certainly not with men without vision; 


not with men who turn their backs dis- 
gustedly on the past and want none of 
it, nor with those who want to live in 
the past. Neither the visionaries nor the 
men without vision can solve this prob- 
lem. 

We realize that, if we will become busi- 
ness adventurers doing our individual 
parts, that the collective result will be to 
put an end to any possible threat of col- 
tivism coming to this country. 

It seems to me that, as we face the 
future, every one of us should remember 
this: There are going to be eleven million 
men in the armed services by the end of 
this year. Those boys, in some cases 
those women, are coming home to a new 
world. We should not ask them to 


come home to a world of the twenties or 
a world of the thirties. We should do our 
best to see that they come home to a 
better America than we have ever en- 
joyed heretofore. 














NEW ECONOMIC PATTERNS FOUND BY 
CONSUMER PANELS: INTRODUCTION 


PAUL T. CHERINGTON 
McKinsey & Company 


Eprror’s Note: This paper, prepared by Mr. Chering- 
on a few days before his death on April 24, was read by 
Robert F. McFall. It served to introduce the three papers 
which follow and which deal with economic patterns as 
disclosed through consumer panels. Mr. McFall was chair- 
man of the session. 


HE MAGAZINE Audience Group has 

been at work for a number of years 
on the task of making the term ‘“‘maga- 
zine audience” mean people, and not a 
mere product of circulation times a figure 
pulled out of the air. 

At first we suffered the common fate 
of innovators. But in recent months we 
begin to see evidence that maybe we are 
respectable and God-fearing after all. 

In this work we have had many con- 
tacts with Crossley Inc., and its able 
head, Arch Crossley, and have grown to 
have a high regard for his combination of 
field and statistical workers. 

As our experience with this and other 
such organizations expands, we are more 


than ever certain that the business of 
taking cross-sections of public opinions 
and attitudes is being conducted with 
great skill, ingenuity and care. We know 
that we are building up in organizations 
of this type facilities which may be used 
by all who deal with masses of people 
and which offer great promise for the fu- 
ture of publishing, marketing, and even 
of democracy itself. 

After you have heard something of this 
piece of work, which is really a by-prod- 
uct of the Continuing Study of Maga- 
zine Audiences made available to our 
members through the generosity of the 
publishers of Life, I think you will agree: 
with me that ability to measure social 
changes while they still are going on is 
not merely a statistical tour de force. 
Magazine audiences are people who earn, 
and live, and rent, and if need be, go to 
war. 


THE IMPACT OF WAR ON AMERICAN FAMILIES 


ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 
Crossley, Inc. 


HAT I shall describe in the para- 
WV graphs which follow is not based 


upon a panel in the usual sense. The Con- 
tinuing Study of Magazine Audiences 
has made panel studies, but because of 
the need for considerable detail, fairly 
large samples have become necessary and 
such samples have dictated the adoption 
of the accumulation principle. In order, 
however, to obtain the advantages of the 
panel technique, we had incorporated 
into our study the element of time com- 


parison, relating current information 
with similar information as it would have 
been before Pearl Harbor. It is realized 
that any method of this type calls the 
memory into play and is therefore lim- 
ited in scope. The limitation applies par- 
ticularly to those things which are 
crowded out of the memory. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that memory loss occurs 
principally in two ways: 1) where the 
original impression was not very great; 
and 2) where the original impression is 
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followed by some other impression along 
similar lines. 

In the case of Pearl Harbor, we have 
an event of high impression value, not 
only because of the sudden attack but 
also because our entry into the war 
meant a very great change in the lives of 
many people. Hence, many will be able 
to make comparisons, for the present at 
least, between what is happening now 
and what happened before we got into 
the war, insofar as major factors of living 
habits are concerned. For example, it is 
easy for a person to say that before we 
entered the war he or she lived at a cer- 
tain location and in a certain type of 
home. It is also easy for a person to say 
that he had a certain job just before the 
war and that that job has changed to 
something else now. It would be very dif- 
ficult for Mary Jones to say that before 
Pearl Harbor she bought more of one 
brand than of another, unless the prefer- 
ence was for some reason particularly 
outstanding. 

To a large extent, then, this study 
has been planned as an inquiry into 
shifts, i.e., changes in living habits 
largely occasioned by the war. Of course, 
to the inquiries about shifts we added 

certain questions applying only to the 
present. In general, we were interested 
in what was happening to people as the 
raw material from which magazine data 
would emanate. 

Two problems presented themselves: 
1) the problems of cross-sectioning occa- 
sioned by the war; and 2) the types of 
questions which seemed to be of particu- 
lar interest. Actually, these two problems 
are interrelated, so I shall deal basically 
with the cross-sectioning problems. 

The first big thing which the war did 
to us was to break up families, and redis- 
tribute population. Prior to the war we 
had been able pretty well to cross-section 
the United States, because population 


was reasonably static, changes being 
largely subject to forecasting. When the 
war came along, however, it immediately 
put into the armed services a very large 
number of people, and thes« were con- 
fined pretty largely to one sex and to one 
age group, but both sexes and various 
age groups were involved to some ex- 
tent. Then the needs of the shipbuilding 
industry and various other war indus- 
tries brought about mass movements of 
population into certain centers, so we 
had a redistribution by city-size and geo- 
graphic section. Then unemployment 
went down and people formerly working 
at fairly low wages found their incomes 
increased. Housing shortages developed. 
Then those who worked in war industries 
began being away from home at odd 
hours and being home at odd hours, due 
to three-shift production schedules. 

Those who did not work for pay in war 
industries began doing a great deal of 
volunteer work—air spotting, Red Cross, 
and so on. So the problem of finding true 
crosssections of people at home or on 
the streets at a given time became more 
acute. At one meeting we almost decided 
that we did not know how to cross-sec- 
tion in wartime, and then we began fig- 
uring out what was happening. 


PoPuULATION BY INCOME LEVELS 


One trouble with early polls was their 
failure to establish true ratios of popula- 
tion by income levels. It was easy to see 
that as the war progressed, the old in- 
come ratios insofar as dollars are con- 
cerned could not be expected to hold. 
Everything was tending toward a lower- 
ing of high incomes and a raising of low 
incomes. In other words, a squeeze top 
and bottom toward the middle. This 


might have meant that our old distribu- 
tion by standard of living levels might 
give us a very incorrect picture for today. 
We determined to find this out by get- 
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ting shift information. We knew that be- 
fore Pearl Harbor our distribution by 
standard of living levels was pretty 
nearly right, because when we asked cer- 
tain questions about telephones, auto- 
mobiles, gas, electricity, etc., our total 
results conformed extremely closely to 
known data. Therefore, we determined 
to set up a trend. We could show, for in- 
stance, what had happened in distribu- 
tion of homes, what hud happened in 
rentals, and perhaps we could also show 
what had happened to actual incomes. 
Similarly, mass movements of popula- 
tion could be studied and checked. 


MEMBERS OF ARMED SERVICES 


While proper distribution by income 
levels was vital a few years ago, the rock 
upon which this particular study might 
founder would be more possibly the fail- 
ure to establish the distribution of popu- 
lation by a) people in the armed services, 
b) people in war industry, c) others. Life 
began by studying the reading habits of 
the armed services separately, without 
even knowing how to cross-section the 
armed forces, but discovering fortunately 
that such reading habits were pretty 
much constant from one camp to an- 
other. We knew, of course, that our dis- 
tributions of the civilian population by 
sex and age as used in the past were no 
longer applicable, and the question arose 
as to what to do about it. So we tried 
first to find out from the War Depart- 
ment how many people had gone into 
service and how they classified by ages. 
The War Department would not tell us 
at the time, though since they have re- 
leased the information. Consequently, it 
became necessary for us to establish 
through our own framework what had 
happened to the American family by the 
shift of men into the armed forces. Obvi- 
ously, all that we had to do was to ask 
someone in the family whether there was 


someone else in the family who had gone 
into the armed forces, and if so, that 
person’s age. By this means we had a 
remarkable opportunity to check the 
current validity of our work, because we 
were able to estimate the sizes of the 
armed forces. Here we had something 
which might be dangerous if released, so 
we thought it best to take our informa- 
tion directly to the War Department be- 
fore we made any use of it. Having estab- 
lished a fairly high degree of accuracy, 
we then proceeded to adjust our quotas 
by sex and age on the basis of what we 
had found as to how the American family 
and population now divide. 

It should be pointed out, of course, 
that such correction is something which 
must be kept up. The study which I 
am describing was made mostly in No- 
vember of 1942. Ii is already almost six 
months old, and in those six months a lot 
more people have gone into the armed 
forces. Also a lot more people have gone 
to work in war industry, and there have 
been many more changes in the distri- 
bution of population. It is anybody’s 
guess, of course, as to how long the war 
will last, but it is almost essential for 
anybody doing cross-sectioning today to 
make a pretty good guess. Personally | 
have a theory that we have been for the 
past year ina state of transition and that 
sometime, probably this fall, we shall hit 
a sort of plateau of wartime economy. I 
mean by that that most of the original 
construction for war industries will be 
over, that we shall have in the armed 
forces most of those that we are going 
to have, with the exception of those 
coming of age each year, and that our 
production of war materials will be 
operating along lines based upon fairly 
definite estimates as to needs for some 
time to come. Hence, if that theory holds 
water, we will have some degree of sta- 
bility along war lines until the war is 
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over. Then we shall have transition back 
to peacetime economy and new problems 
of cross-sectioning. Perhaps out of what 
we have learned about transition from 
peace to war, we may be able to get some 
sort of forecast for the transition back 
from war to peace. 


THe War WorKER 


The next problem in the composition 
of the American family dealt with what 
we called “war workers.”” Now, people 
have different ideas as to what consti- 
tutes a war worker. We set up a defini- 
tion which is much more rigid than some 
in common use, and of course this defini- 
tion applied to last November. We did 
not consider that a person who worked 
for a company that did some war busi- 
ness could ipso facto be considered as a 
war worker. For example, an insurance 
man that happens to sell a policy cover- 
ing a war job was found to consider him- 
self a war worker. Actually, he is taking 
some part in the war effort, but we do not 
think that he is a war worker. 

From an interviewing standpoint, our 
big question was how to find these war 
workers around when we wanted them. 
For instance, we were very much afraid, 
because of the great increase in war 
workers, that we would not have suf- 
ficient representation of women in in- 
dustry. Actually, we discovered that 
something in excess of 30 per cent of the 
women we interviewed were engaged in 
industry, and this figure happens to 
check pretty closely with Government 
estimates. We think that our good for- 
tune in this respect is due partly to our 
efforts to interview people at different 
times so as to let the law of averages 
work. Life, of course, is interested in 
the amount of time that is available at 
home. So we are trying to find out for 
different members of the family just 
when they are at home and awake. Our 


comparisons of present-day occupations 
with those of before Pearl Harbor also 
show us a great deal of interesting basic 
information which may be of particular 
help when we have to consider what is 
going to happen after the war. 


OTHER CIVILIANS 


The third group in which we are in- 
terested is the civilian population not en- 
gaged in war work. These people are 
being greatly affected by prices, incomes, 
rationing and a lot of other things that 
go on in wartime. Last November we 
made a start toward a study of them, and 
in the work now going on in the field our 
studies are more extensive. We knew, for 
example, that things which people own 
sooner or later wear out. We knew that 
restrictions had at that time begun on 
the use of automobiles. So we tried to 
find out what had happened to radio sets 
as one instance, and to automobiles as 
another, with particular reference to the 
condition of tires. We discovered that 
actual ownership of radio sets, in the face 
of actual and impending restrictions, had 
reached an all-time high, perhaps the 
highest figures that ever would be at- 
tained. We were reasonably certain that 
we were correct, because our figures ob- 
tained by almost exactly the same means 
in 1940 checked to within a few tenths 
of one percentage point with the Census 
and even showed extremely close cor- 
relations for every section of the country. 
Now, however, while many families had 
at least one radio set, we discovered that 
some families had no set in good working 
order. This was true especially among 
the lower income groups and in the 
thinly populated sections—the families 
which would be expected to have the 
smallest number of sets apiece. We al- 
ready know, of course, that many fami- 
lies in the United States have more than 
one set. 
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CONCLUSION 


We feel that we have been faced 
squarely with the pretty tough problem 
of cross-sectioning in wartime. We think 
that some of the ramifications of this 
problem have made themselves clear, 
and that we have made a start toward 
their solution. Whether we have as ac- 
curate a cross section now as we had be- 
fore the war may be a question. How- 
ever, either we do have a fairly good 
cross section today after all our efforts, 
or else we are being pretty lucky in that 
the results on telephones and other indi- 


cators happen to check very closely with 
the best available estimates. 

We are well aware that this cross- 
sectioning tool has many possible uses. 
The Magazine Audience Group has be- 
lieved that while we were about studying 
what happens to reading in wartime, the 
by-product information would be of 
rather general value, and so a highlight 
report has been published and is now 
available to those who want it. In the 
meantime, we are carrying on with more 
ideas, and we will be very glad indeed to 
receive any suggestions as to further use 
of this tool. 


THE CONTINUING PANEL TECHNIQUE 


FRANKLIN R. CAWL 
Farm Fournal & Farmer's Wife 


HE CONTINUING panel technique, as 

we all know, is relatively new. In the 
short time that it has been in use it has 
been put to many different tests and, 
while few of them have continued as long 
as they should have, enough good has 
been derived from each one to have ob- 
tained the stamp of approval as a re- 
search tool. Like all tools, it will pass 
through various stages of growth and 
development, finally evolving as a fairly 
perfect tool with a complete set of in- 
structions for operation. 


Some STANDARDS WuicH ARE NEEDED 


This technique seems to offer one of 
the greatest opportunities research has 
had, tosolve many of the problems which 
have hitherto seemed impossible. It is in 
its infancy, however, and because it is, 
complete standards have not been estab- 
lished nor has a good set of directions 
been issued for its use. For this reason 
I would like to state some of the things 
for which standards should be developed 


before the technique is much older. For 
instance: 

1. There is no standard relative to the 
number of co-operators that should 
be used. 

a. Two thousand co-operators were 
used for a farm family study. 

b. Two thousand co-operators are 
being used also for country-wide 
urban studies. 

c. Other studies have used several 
hundred and still others have 
gone below the fifty mark. 

What should be the standard for- 

mula for selecting the number of co- 

operators to be used in a continuing 
panel? 

2. There is no standard method for 
selecting and training co-operators. 
a. Some are selected and trained 

personally. 

b. Others are selected and trained 
by mail. 

c. With some studies personal fol- 
low-up calls are made at regular 
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intervals; with others, none. 

d. The types of co-operators to be 
selected for different kinds of 
panel studies is still more in- 
volved. 

The statement of this problem is: 

How should co-operators be selected 

and trained, and how long should 

they report before their records are 
included with older, regular co- 
operators? 


. There is no standard time unit for 

co-operators to report. 

a. Some co-operators report daily 
or weekly while others report 
monthly. 

b. At least one study has permitted 
irregular lapses of anywhere 
from three to six months between 
reports. 

Is the reliability of daily or weekly 

reporting equal or greater than that 

of monthly reporting? If so, what 
can be said of irregular intervals of 
even more extended length? 

The time unit for reporting is a 

problem which has been checked in 

very few instances, but for which 
standards must be set. 


. There is no standard as to whether 

or not co-operators should be paid. 

a. Will payments make for greater 
accuracy in reporting? 

b. Will payments tend to make co- 
operators atypical? 

What determines the answer to this 

question—the amount of work in- 

volved, the intimacy of the ques- 
tions, the length of training period, 
the number of reports, or what? 

. There are no standards by which to 

judge: 

a. Whether co-operators should al- 
ways be the same from one 
reporting period to the next 
or whether co-operators should 


merely be similar groups for 
each period. 

b. Whether co-operators should be 
replaced as they drop out or 
whether such a procedure spoils 
the original idea of the continu- 
ing panel. 

c. Whether a panel should be just 
a group of any kind of people 
willing to co-operate in a given 
study or a real cross section of 
the group to be studied. 

To permit improper use of the 

panel technique will harm not only 

the technique, but also harm re- 
search generally. 


. There are no standards as to the 


amount of information which can 
be obtained accurately from each 
co-operator. 

This varies in panels now operating 
from one or two things per co- 
operator to very complete detailed 
information. Nowhere do we have 
conclusive evidence that one is 
more reliable than the other when 
properly conceived. 


. There are no standards by which to 


determine: 

a. Where a panel can be used and 
where it should not. 

b. Whether the information col- 
lected should always be factual 
and, if so, how detailed for re- 
liability. 

c. Whether opinion queries are 
suitable or actually desirable for 
this work. 


. There are no standards by which to 


judge when the internal changes in 

the composition of a panel make it 

obsolete. 

a. What determines when a co- 
operator is no longer typical and 
how can that co-operator be re- 
placed? 
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b. Where families are involved, 
how often should births, deaths, 
marriages, etc., be checked to 
keep the group typical? 

These are but a few of the standards 
which must be carefully studied and 
finally determined if this technique is to 
be scientific and reach the exact stage 
which we feel it can attain. 


SomeE UsEs FoR THE CONTINUING PANEL 
TECHNIQUE 


But let us leave this side of the picture 
and look at this technique from another 
angle. What are we able to accomplish by 
its use? Because of its flexibility, we can 
obtain from continuing panel studies an 
over-all picture of a group or a very de- 
tailed one. We can determine the role 
that time changes play in solving sales 
and other problems. We can obtain sets 
of facts and relationships in such a way 
as to make possible the application of 
multiple correlations and other statistical 
methods so rarely used up to now. 

We can study social phases of living in 
direct relation to all other phases in a 
way we have not been able to before, 
such as the amount of money saved 
versus the amount spent, or again the 
amount of money spent on doctors, 
dentists, insurance or pleasure against 
that spent for new cars, home furnishings, 
electric refrigerators and the like. It is 
further possible to do all of these things 
by economic levels, thereby opening 
many new avenues in marketing. 

We can also watch the birth and 
growth of new products and check their 
growth against the money involved in 
putting them over. We can note the ef- 
fect of price changes on a commodity or 
we can determine what people substitute 
for those originally purchased. For in- 
stance, if grapefruit becomes too expen- 
sive, do people change to tomato juice, 
prune juice, vegetable juice, or some en- 
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tirely different commodity? 

Shortages, black markets, hoarding 
and a host of other things may be watched 
in the same way and we can easily de- 
termine per capita or family consump- 
tion, daily, monthly, or in any other 
manner we may desire. Now that the 
Office of Price Administration is putting 
into effect all of its various regulations 
governing rationing, we will be able to 
see what people buy to keep within their 
point limits and what they substitute for 
articles too high in the point system. 

Let us take a commodity like coffee 
and discuss it for a moment. All eco- 
nomic groups on a national base use 
about the same amount of coffee per 
month, but the grade used differs. How- 
ever, when we analyze coffee sales -by 
sections of the country we see that they 
vary in the amount used per family. 
Vacuum-packed coffee sells better in 
some areas than in others. Also because 
of the sales characteristics of coffee itself, 
it is always necessary to make a geo- 
graphic breakdown of sales before you 
get a correct picture. 

From continuing panel studies you can 
tell how far people travel for different 
types of merchandise and show the 
changes that take place when a thing like 
gasoline rationing is put into effect. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is not 
unusual for farm women to travel thirty 
to forty miles for their better clothing, 
shoes and accessories, whereas they buy 
house-dresses in the town nearest to their 
farm. Everyone expects to purchase food 
products nearer home than they do drugs 
or household equipment and will not, 
therefore, travel as far for food as other 
items. 

We can even determine the types of 
stores in which people trade and the per 
cent of their total purchases that go to 
each. Similar studies have been made by 
day of the week on which purchases take 
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place and the size of town or city in which 
purchases are made. We can check the 
effect of advertising under conditions 
where we have control groups with which 
to operate. Sales increases for a given 
product can also be measured against 
magazine, radio or newspaper pressure 
that has been applied through an ad- 
vertising campaign. The effectiveness of 
copy might even be checked if all other 
things were equal, but this is difficult to 
do and it is not suggested at the present 
stage of development of this technique. 
The per cent of total money spent by 
families in different economic levels for 
different periods of the year can be de- 
termined for such classifications as rent, 
food, drugs, clothing, etc., as well as 
competitive changes in the sales of such 
products as hot and cold cereals or the 
different types of flour. 

This technique is so flexible we could 
continue for some time in outlining its 
possibilities, but suffice it to say that we 
have nowhere near covered the list of 
things it can do. However, let us turn to 
one specific study which is both interest- 
ing and important in times such as we 
are passing through today. 


FurTHER RESULTS OF THE CONTINUING 
Stupy or Farm FAMILy 
PuRCHASING 


From Farm “Fournal’s Continuing 
Study of Farm Family Purchasing we 
have compared the total expenditures of 
the same families by quarters for the 
years 1941 and 1942. The first part of 
this study was printed in the April issue 
of THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING,! but a 
number of significant results have been 
developed since that article was written 
and they are given in the charts and 
tables which follow. 


1Franklin R. Cawl, “Recent Changes in Farm 
Economic Levels,” pp. 360-366. 


Taste I. Torat Expenpirure INCREASE OR 
DecreEAsE BY Economic Groups 











Economic April, May, Fune — 
Group 1942 0s. I94I 1942 vs. 1941 
Class A 27.1% Decrease 21.3% Decrease 
Class B 13.6% Decrease 5.4% Decrease 
Class C 48.3% Increase 10.9% Increase 
Class D 50.4% Increase 8.3% Increase 





From Table I we can see that the capi- 
tal expenditures made in the early part 
of 1941 by Classes A and B were re- 
stricted before the end of the year. 
Otherwise, there would not have been a 
lowering of the decreased expenditures 
for Class A from 27.1% to 21.3% and for 
Class B from 13.6% to 5.4%. There is a 
similar tightening up shown in Classes 
C and D. 

The April, May and June figures in 
Table II are those shown in the earlier 
article,? while those derived from the 
April through December 1942 figures 
have been added. They show the signifi- 
cant trend of Class D families definitely 
creeping up in their expenditures toward 
Class A. In the first case every Class A 
family spent $620 for each $100 spent by 
a class D family, whereas in the second 
column the Class A families only spent 
$513 for each $100 of spending by a Class 
D family. This is a very significant 
change in the short period shown by the 
table and yet we all realize that just such 
a revolutionary change has been going 
on. 


TasLe II. Ratio or AVERAGED EXPENDITURES 











Economic April, May, Fune a 
Group 1941 and 1942 1942 Only 
Class A 620 513 
Class B 420 391 
Class C 230 274 
Class D 100 100 





2 [bid., Table Il, p. 361. 
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This change is further emphasized in 
Chart I which shows that whereas Class 
D families were only spending one- 
twentieth as much as Class A families in 
the second quarter of 1941, they rapidly 
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Cuart I. Income ComPARISON OF 
Crass D ro Crass A 


rose to one-fifth as much in the last 
quarter of 1942. 

In Chart II we see that the comparison 
between Classes A and B combined and 
Classes C and D combined is the same in 
nature as that shown in Chart I for 
Classes A and D. It again emphasizes the 
fact that the upper income groups have 
not been making the rapid income gains 
made by the lower income groups. 

After studying the charts and tables 
above it may be asked how prevalent the 
increases and decreases are in each group. 
This is shown in Table III and indicates 
that while half the families in Classes A 
and B actually spent less in the last 
quarter of 1942 than in the same period 
of 1941, two-thirds or more of the families 
in Classes C and D spent more. 

Let us now translate all of this into 


actual income and see what these farm 
families actually spend in money per 
year. From our expenditure figures the 
average for all families for 1942 is 
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Cuart II. Income Comparisons or CLasses C anp D 
ComBINED TO CLasses A AND B ComBINED 


$2265.72. If this figure were applied to 
all farms in the country, it would mean 
that farmers spend well over sixteen 
billion dollars a year. This figure is not 
the total money the Government esti- 
mates they receive, but it does compare 


Taste III. Per Cent or Famities sy Economic 
Groups SHOWING EXPENDITURE 
INCREASE OR DECREASE 











Economic Groups sr . 
Class A 53.2% Decreased 
Class B 46.5% Decreased 
Class C 66.0% Increased 
Class D 75.0% Increased 
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TaBLe IV. SELtectED Commopity EXPENDITURES 
PER FARM FAMILY IN 1942 














Average per Extended 
Commodity per Family Total for All 

Expenditure U.S. Farms 
Buildings $145.11 $1,033,000,000 
Mortgages Paid 115.07 I ,029 ,000 ,000 
War Bonds & Stamps 99-77 710, 860,000 
Cattle & Other Stock 80.54 573,850,000 
Machinery 83.59 595,580,000 
Automobiles (New & 

Used) 40.61 289 , 340,000 
Furniture 12.85 81,550,000 
Home Equipment 4.21 29 ,990 ,000 

Totals $605.06 $4,509, 350,000 





very closely with the 1942 total cash in- 
come given by the Government. With 
figures which seem to check as closely as 
this it is interesting to pick out the ex- 
penditures for certain items and see what 
they might mean as a market to adver- 


tisers. A few such items are shown in 
Table IV. 

The material which we have discussed 
in this paper has involved only the last 
three quarters of the years 1941 and 1942 
and yet it indicates very significant 
trends in population income shifts. The 
first quarter of 1941, 1942, and 1943 will 
be completed shortly and may show still 
more than we have already seen because 
of the longer period involved. 

From such figures as we have been 
studying it is easy to see the importance 
of the continuing panel technique. Never 
before has it been possible to approxi- 
mate the information which we are now 
able to develop. It is a technique each 
one of us should study closely and make 
every effort to perfect, for it is the best 
approach that has been developed to 
date to study the buying habits of the 
consumer. 


THE CONSUMPTION PATTERN OF DIFFERENT ECONOMIC 
GROUPS UNDER WAR CHANGES 


SAMUEL G. BARTON 
Industrial Surveys Company 


SHOULD like to cover four major 

points: 

1. The function of panels. 

2. Various types of consumer panels. 

3. Consumption shifts in war time. 

4. The panel as a war-time planning 

tool. 

A formal definition of the Pane] in a 
marketing sense would be: A controlled 
array of original data sources which per- 
mit of current and repetitive examina- 
tion of phenomena through a finite 
time series. 


THE FuNcTION oF PANELS 


First, the panel technique minimizes 
memory loss. We are not scientific re- 


searchers if we ask questions of people 
which tend to overtax their mental 
ability to recall. People can recall major 
events with accuracy over a considerable 
period of time, but in marketing research, 
we constantly deal with events which 
are trivial incidents in the life of the con- 
sumer. 

Undoubtedly people can recall with 
accuracy the make of car they bought 
last time and the time before. They can 
say whether or not they were enthusias- 
tic and frequent listeners to the Ford 
Symphony when it was on the air. But 
even the trained research mind cannot 
recall how much his family spent for 
soap in 1942 nor what per cent of his 
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expenditures went to Swan Soap. Neither 
can he recall the number of issues of 
magazines carrying Swan Soap advertis- 
ing that entered his home during the 
campaign period. The purchase of a bar 
of soap or box of cereal is an unimportant 
event to the housewife and forgotten 
within a few days. The panel minimizes 
memory error by obtaining a record of 
the purchase on the day that the purchase 
is made. 

Second, the panel technique compiles 
a great mass of essential data about each 
family on a basis convenient to the re- 
searcher and to the respondent family. 
At the end of one year we need over 1000 
Hollerith cards to contain the data for 
each family. Obviously, such a mass of 
facts could not be collected in one or 
even one hundred interviews with the 
same family. 

Third, the panel technique of record- 
ing events as they occur tends to avoid 
two major biases: 

(1) The effect of a respondent’s pres- 
ent viewpoint in reporting past 
events. 

The bias occurring when the re- 
spondent is aware that the investi- 
gator is endeavoring to relate two 
or more events: “What brand did 
you buy last?”—“‘What brand do 
you usually buy?” 

The panel permits us to record events 
and opinions as they occur, and to 
literally store them in a vault until we 
are ready to relate them to other events 
or opinions occurring at some later date. 


(2) 


Various Types or ConNSUMER PANELS 


Our work in panels started in 1939 
with an experimental group of 100 middle 
class families. Since that time we have 
conducted panels of retail stores, panels 
of families and panels of individual per- 
sons. We now maintain: 

1. A county by county moving panel 


totaling 195,000 families, which is 

used for surveys on radio listening, 

newspaper reading, public opinion, 
and as a bank for setting up special 
continuing panels. 

2. Test market panels for recording 
food and drug buying and media 
exposure. 

3. A panel of individuals for radio 
program analysis and program type 
preference forecasts. 

. A product testing panel. 

. Our United States cross section of 
2000 families reporting food and 
drug buying and media exposure. 

The facts reported below are drawn 

primarily from our United States cross 
section of 2000 families which has been 
operating since November 1941. This 
panel gives us answers to the following 
continuing questions: 

What did you buy today? 

Where did you buy it? 

How much did it cost? 

What programs did you listen to? 

What magazines came into your home 

today? 

Where do you live? 

How many persons in your family? 

Who are they? 
Where do they work? 
How much do they earn? 

The key to development of a panel 
cross section is largely a function of in- 
centive to the families. If the incentive is 
high, it is possible to get all types of 
families to co-operate. Some will keep 
records without financial compensation 
while others probably would not for less 
than $100 a month. An optimum com- 
pensation figure holds the interest of a 
cross section at a feasible operating cost. 
We have families with incomes as low as 
$60 per year and as high as $24,000 per 
year. Our per capita income in 1941 was 
$670 per year compared with estimates 
of the OPA of $668 per year. 


n> 
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Our technique endeavors to maintain 
a proper cross section during changing 
conditions. To do this we encourage 
families to remain active when they 
change their addresses. As children 
marry and leave home, we endeavor to 
have the children as well as the parents 
continue their participation. 


CONSUMPTION SuHiFTs IN War TIME 


War conditions tend to accelerate 
some normal trends and to introduce 
some new or abnormal trends. Regions 
of the country are affected by population 
shifts. These are quantitative shifts in 
terms of numbers of people and qualita- 
tive shifts in terms of types of people. 
The quantitative shift recognizes that a 
geographic section had a gain or a loss in 
population. The qualitative shift recog- 
nizes the implications of a wef gain or net 
loss as some people move from one geo- 
graphic section to another. Many farm- 
ers have moved to the city and perhaps 
many city people will move to rural sec- 
tions. This cross shifting tends to level 
group differences. 

War conditions also tend to level in- 
come group differences. Families who 
used to be in the lower income brackets 
tend to move up the scale. Families 
who used to be in the upper income 
brackets tend to move down the scale. 
This is, of course, caused by rising prices, 
disproportionate increases in taxes, dis- 
proportionate increases in income, and 
maintenance of disproportionate levels 
of expenditure commitments—such as 
education and life insurance. 

Dividing the population into equal 
fourths according to total family income 
in relation to local conditions gives us 
four purchasing power classes. We have 
divided families on this basis as of No- 
vember 1941—pre-Pearl Harbor. Table I 
shows the percentage increase in the 
gross family monthly income of these 









four economic classes as of July 1942 and 
as of January 1943 compared with No- 
vember 1941: 


Taste I. IncrEASE IN Gross FAMILY 
MonTHLy INcoME 











Group Fuly 1942 January 1943 
Total U. S. 11.1% 22.8% 
Class A 2.6 2.9 
Class B 10.4 19.2 
Class C 24.4 42.2 
Class D §1.2 80.5 











Another major marketing factor is 
rationing. Rationing affects not only the 
product classes actually rationed but the 
unrationed commodities as well. Ration- 
ing has multiple effects on different 
groups, since it reduces the buying of 
some families, has no effect on some 
families, causes commodity substitution 
among other families, and permits an in- 
crease in buying among other families. 

The factors of Spendable Income and 
Rationing, working simultaneously, have 
myriad effects on consumption patterns. 
The panel technique is the best and prob- 
ably the only method of accurately ana- 
lyzing the effects on any given com- 
modity or group of commodities. If a 
generalization can be made at all it 
would seem to be that, under war con- 
ditions, (1) upper class families tend to 
reduce their buying of “upper class com- 
modities” and to increase their buying 
of “lower class” commodities, while (2) 
lower class families tend to increase their 
buying of “‘upper class items”’ and to re- 
duce their consumption of “lower class 
items.” The panel has shown us these 
trends for certain commodities, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Upper class families are reducing 
consumption and lower class fami- 
lies are increasing consumption of 
meats, butter, and canned soups. 

2. Upper classes are increasing con- 
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sumption and lower classes are re- 
ducing consumption of lard, marga- 
rine, and canned milk. 

3. Upper classes are maintaining level 
of consumption while lower classes 
are increasing their consumption of 
cosmetics, deodorants, oral anti- 
septics, drugs, carbonated bever- 
ages, soaps, cereals, and magazines. 

Some of the gross effects are clearly 

shown when panel data for the summer 
of 1942 are compared with Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data for 1935. These 
figures, which are given in Table II, 
cover a cross section of food products and 
show the proportion of total dollar vol- 
ume accounted for by the upper and 
lower income groups of the population. 


TABLE II. CHANGES IN PRoporTION oF ToTAL DOLLAR 
Foop Vo_uME By Income Groups 














1942 
Income Group 1935 (June-August) 
Upper half families 64.7 55.5 
Lower half families 35-3 44.5 
Upper quarter families 7.2 29.9 
Lower quarter families 13.8 21.1 











At the present time several millions of 
families are being introduced to frozen 
foods, margarine, vitamins, prepared 
flour mixes, and canned milk for the 
first time. Accordingly, food manufac- 
turers are interested in knowing the ex- 
tent of this broadening of their market 
base caused by rationing and rising 
spendable income. Recent advertising of 
Bird’s-eye Frozen Foods is an interesting 
case in point. This advertising was 
directed toward Class C and D families 
stressing the “point” savings in frozen 
foods and correctly assuming that these 
families are now able to pay a few cents 


more than they would for the canned or 
bottled variety. 


THE Pane. as A War-TIME PLANNING 
Too. 


Panel reports permit the manufac- 
turer to evaluate customers and to meas- 
ure the proportion of spendable income 
that is being directed to the class of com- 
modity which he sells. Thus a soundly 
calculated economic estimate of spend- 
able income can be converted to a market 
estimate and adjusted as trends manifest 
themselves in monthly consumption re- 
ports. 

The panel also provides information 
as to who are the seller’s customers, how 
valuable they are to him, and how they 
may be reached most efficiently with his 
selling message. 

Since, for many products, war time 
conditions are apt to continue for several 
years after the war, the present shifts and 
trends of the market must not be con- 
sidered as a short spell of abnormality but 
rather as an important marketing era 
which will not only last several years, 
but which will also have permanent ef- 
fects on post war consumer markets. 

It seems likely that the greatest post 
war progress will be made during the 
present time. In one sense the present 
period actually affords the progressive 
manufacturer an opportunity to (a) re- 
duce his selling expense through more 
efficient advertising and distribution, (b) 
establish the market base for his post 
war markets, and (c) develop and prove 
new products which will gain loyal post 
war customers. This type of post war 
planning is really war time acting and the 
proper actions can be materially aided 
through use of the panel research tech- 
nique. 
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SURVEY OF CONSUMER BUYING INTENT 


WILLIAM J. MOLL 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Eptror’s Norte: This paper and the two which follow 
were read at a session on “Post War Demand for Goods.” 


susPEcT that, in the beginning, we 

were sure that the war was going to 
be but an interlude; that afterwards 
there would be only the usual economic 
adjustments; and that the old civiliza- 
tion would draw together again. It is 
now evident, however, that this war, like 
wars generally, will terminate with very 
unequal expansion in different parts of 
the economy, and with very uneven 
shifts in all walks of our endeavor. 

There are many problems which our 
economy will face with war’s end: re- 
employment of displaced workers; ad- 
justments in shifted populations; recon- 
version of plants to peace-time produc- 
tion; the disposition of war plants; the 
orderly marketing of surplus government 
supplies; satisfactory settlement of can- 
celled war contracts; the utilization of 
natural resources to best advantage; 
stable international exchange rates; and 
the avoidance of both postwar economic 
slumps and of inflationary spirals. And 
we should know by this time, that in the 
postwar period we shall face enormous 
public debts, the growth of Statism, the 
concentration of power, and more and 
more Government touching more and 
more phases of our lives. In addition, we 
shall face problems involving food, 
clothing, shelter, wages and salaries, 
goods and services—all material, but 
necessary aspects of the world of indus- 
try and commerce. 

We of the National Chamber are try- 
ing to face these problems realistically. 
We are aware that all our efforts at 
weighing postwar values may fall far 
short of the mark. But we believe that we 
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cannot proceed by standing still and 
weighing imponderables. We cannot face 
the postwar period intelligently without 
making some plans in advance, even if 
these plans have to be revised drastically 
from time to time. Therefore, we started 
out trying to deal first with factors that 
can be most accurately gauged. 


THE SURVEY 


We predicated our studies on five op- 
timistic elements:— 


1. That postwar, we will have the 
greatest plant capacity in our his- 
tory; 

2. That we will have the greatest 
source of raw material, both natu- 
ral and synthetic, we have ever 
known; 


3. That we will have the largest num- 
ber of skilled workmen that we have 
ever had; 


4. That there will be the greatest pent- 
up consumer demand we have ever 
experienced; and 


5. We will have the largest banked-up 
savings on record with which to 
satisfy those demands. 


Our past experiences have taught us 
that when consumers BUY, our plant 
capacity will be utilized; our raw ma- 
terials will be used; and cur workmen will 
be employed. 

We began our work with a Survey of 
Consumer Buying Intent for the Six 
Months Following War’s End which 
centered around the fourth and fifth of 
the optimistic elements mentioned above. 
Precisely, we wanted to find out what 
will this pent-up consumer demand 
amount to; and how much money will 
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consumers have to satisfy this demand? 

I do not need to remind you that we 
were embarking upon a strenuous task. 
The measurement of buying intent is in- 
deed a delicate undertaking. Because the 
project was so entirely new to the 
Chamber’s operations, and because we 
were treading on such unpredictable 
ground, we retained the services of an 
outside agency—a substantial organiza- 
tion, versed in the technique of securing 
the type of data we wanted. Then, too, 
we knew that such a venture was likely 
to be shot at by any number of private 
and public agencies, and we wanted it 
to be a thoroughly scientific procedure 
that would stand up under any fire. That 
we have succeeded in establishing this 
first objective is borne out by the fact 
that, to date, no one has challenged the 
validity of our findings. It is a fine com- 
mentary on the high interest of American 
industry in the subject at hand to have 
received literally thousands of letters of 
commendation, and more than six hun- 
dred columns of newspaper commenda- 
tion for the job, not to mention untold 
pages of favorable magazine and trade 
paper comment. 

After we had established the funda- 
mentals of our plans, we made a pilot 
test, east of Cincinnati, north of Wash- 
ington, south of New York—testing the 
technique; improving the questionnaire; 
feeling out the worth-whileness of the re- 
sponse. The results were so encouraging 
that we straightway embarked upon the 
truly national survey, from coast to 
coast; through a true cross section of 
rural as well as urban populations; and 
in three income groups, comprising the 
mass market of America. 

In this job we had four main objec- 
tives. We wanted to determine:— 

1. What consumers now own, from 

houses down to the smallest gadg- 
ets. 


2. The point at which these things 
would wear out or break down. 

3. What the experts call a “point of 
desire’: “If the War ended tomor- 
row, what is the one thing you 
would most like to buy?”” And— 

4. How much money have you got 
with which to buy it? 

We figured we would come out of this 
study with something more than statis- 
tics. We would obtain a dramatic cross 
section of consumer intent. Frankly, we 
hoped to support the five generalities 
with factual researches and data that 
would furnish the basis on which a prac- 
tical job-building plan could be worked 
out. Beyond our fondest hope we ac- 
complished this objective. 

I have already admitted that this 
measuring of consumer intent is at most 
an extremely delicate operation. Our first 
problem was to employ a technique that 
would surround our whole work with 
safety factors. So a filtering technique 
was worked out so that all the wishful 
thinking, and window shopping could be 
gotten out of the picture, in order to get 
a reasonable answer to our subsequent 
question—‘‘If the War ended tomorrow, 
what is the thing you would most like to 
buy?” And the answer to that question 
was not conditioned by handing the re- 
spondent a check card on which to pencil 
out his or her desires. They had to answer 
without any help at all—having previ- 
ously articulated their wishful thinking 
for the next five years. 

Perhaps I should have stated at the 
outset that this survey was made on a 
personai interview basis. We sought the 
man at his lathe, his desk, his counter— 
and after we got his answers, and before 
he could go home to lunch or dinner, we 
went to his home and asked his wife the 
same questions. The woman answered 
“automobile” as often as the man 
answered “washing machine.”’ Basically 
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we got a family reaction. 

So, when you study the results of this 
survey you must keep in mind that the 
figures for automobiles do not include 
passenger cars that are bought in fleet 
volume for commercial use, or even the 
single passenger car used commercially. 
And certainly the tabulations do not in- 
clude exports. Nor do the figures given 
for consumer durable goods and appli- 
ances include the refrigerators and stoves 
that are bought by apartment owners, or 
single family-home landlords, as part of 
the normal equipment for such dwellings. 
And, again, we do not touch upon exports 
in this field. They are, at best, conserva- 
tive figures. And that’s the way we would 
like to keep them. Those of you who are 
most imaginatively minded can project 
them as far as you please. 

However, these intents for the first six 
months after war’s end compare most 
favorably with the total 12 months’ sales 
as reported by manufacturers for 1940. 
Furthermore, the figures are not oc- 
casioned by desires borne of swollen in- 
comes. Seventy-five per cent said they 
intended to buy a certain article because 
their present one was worn out. Only 25 
per cent intended to own something they 
never owned before. 

Further safety factors were also em- 
ployed. When the family answered that 
they intended to paint the house within 
six months after the war, they were 
asked when they had last painted it; why 
they had not painted it before; and then 
the interviewer walked around the prop- 
erty and gauged its present need of 
paint. Likewise, when they said they in- 
tended adding rooms to the house, they 
were asked, Why? When they said they 
would modernize kitchens or bathrooms, 
the interviewer made an examination of 
the present facilities, and so on. 

But the climax of these safety devices 
came when, after the broad national re- 


searches were finished, we put a furthei 
“fidelity factor” into the picture by go- 
ing into Fort Wayne, Indiana, and mak- 
ing a Middletown type of research. 
Against the answers given us by families 
we could check with the banks, the trust 
companies, the mortgage companies, and 
the savings institutions. The figures from 
this intensified crosssection did not vary 
one-half per cent from the broad national 
figures, except in one field—that of elec- 
trical appliances. This is understandable 
because General Electric has an appli- 
ance plant in Fort Wayne and you might 
expect a slightly larger ownership there 
than normal thoughout the country. 


SuRVEY FINDINGS 


And what of the findings? I can only 
attempt to cover them in a very broad 
manner. Roughly, 53 per cent of the 
families in the United States believe they 
would make purchases of one or more 
major articles within six months after 
the war is over. 2,590,000 families intend 
to buy automobiles—an immediate post- 
war market for family automobiles of 
$2,331,000,000. In the consumer durable 
goods field millions of families intend to 
buy articles ranging from mechanical re- 
frigerators to electric irons—an immedi- 
ate postwar market for major household 
appliances of $860,185,000. Millions of 
families intend to buy home furnishings 
and floor coverings—an immediate post- 
war market of $709,905,000. 1,015,000 
families intend to build, or buy, a new 
home within six months after the war is 
over—a postwar building potential of 
$5,000,000. And there is an intention of 
a home and farm improvement market 
of $6,000,000,000. About $16,000,000,000 
worth of consumer buying intention! 

To meet this intention, there is a de- 
clared accumulated savings of $25,000,- 
000,000. If these savings accumulate at 
the rate indicated in December of 1942 
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there will be a minimum of $36,000,000,- 
000 more to add to this in 1943. 

Of course, these intentions will change! 
But it is sure that the longer the war 
lasts; the more things break down and 
wear out, the surer these intentions will 
change into actual demands. To meas- 
ure this factor, we will recheck our find- 
ings at reasonable intervals, until War’s 
end. We are beginning one of these re- 
checks now. Further progress reports 
will be issued. Furthermore, we are 
translating our figures into terms of raw 
materials needed, man-hours needed, and 
plant capacity needed for the production 
of these articles. 

The figures I have just mentioned— 
what a wealth of opportunity in them- 
selves they represent to the industry of 
America! To me, they represent only a 
beginning. They are the Alpha of an 
equation for which the Omega has not 
yet been written. 


SoME PosTWAR PROBLEMS 


No discussion of this type would be 
complete without expression of the warn- 
ing sounded so clearly in the course of 
the work. The note of warning I want 
to sound is that what served the pur- 
poses of industry before the war will not 
serve afterwards. Private enterprise will 
have entirely new problems. Problems 
which are different, bigger; with less prec- 
edent than any they have ever faced 
before. Many industries, both small and 
large, face the necessity—nay, the blessed 
opportunity—of starting afresh. Because 
of war’s dislocations, there will certainly 
be changes in consumer tastes, habits 
and buying power. During war’s pros- 
perity, the bottom third of our low in- 
come group moves up into a middle 
bracket; just as the top third moves down 
into it. 


There will be revolutions in the 


methods brought about by dislocated, or 
newly located, populations. There will 
be new competition, both direct and in- 
direct, arising from manufacturers en- 
gaged now only in war production, who 
will be looking for other things to make 
when their war work is over. There will 
be new competitors operating in areas 
discovered through war production. 
There will be new materials, new proc- 
esses. There will be new automatic 
machinery; new plant location; new shop 
layout. Competitive lines have been 
broken over; skills and trade secrets 
broadcast; selling, advertising, finance 
ae call for new programming. 

War has brought into the picture a 
definite new “know-how” in doing things. 
War has hastened the utilization of new 
methods. War has hastened the search 
for new materials and new uses for old 
materials. War has fostered dependence 
on the designer in many fields. He is the 
fellow you have forgotten in the past. 

A forecast of your market is only one 
phase of the problem confronting you. A 
knowledge of new possibilities is another 
phase of the problem. Getting men back 
to work—quickly, at war’s end—is our 
real problem—and the real reason for 
our surveys. 


THE Course AHEAD 


We face a situation far more serious 
than is generally realized. We definitely 
face one of two courses:—First: Socialis- 
tic, in which the State does a job for the 
citizen; a condition in which we have the 
National Resources Planning Board’s 
version of the Beveridge Plan, super- 
seding our individual initiative. Second: 
Free Enterprise, Capitalism—call it what 
you will—in which Capital, Manage- 
ment, and Labor, working together, al- 
lows the individual to do the job for 
himself. In all our postwar planning and 
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surveying, we face the challenging op- 
portunity of doing this second job. If we 
don’t do it, Government will do the other 
one. 

It is not the fact that we will have the 
greatest plant capacity in our history; 
the greatest skilled labor force ever avail- 
able; the vast supplies of raw materials; 
the greatest pent-up consumer demand; 
and tremendous amounts of money to 
satisfy this demand. But rather, will we 
be wise enough to use these tools of the 


future to build a better world for which 
we are fighting? 

To meet and accept the challenging 
opportunity which is now before us, we - 
must work to correct war’s maladjust- 
ments by sober careful research and ap- 
propriate private and public policy based 
thereon. Unless we do—despite our op- 
timistic elements, and tremendous buy- 
ing intent—we cannot expect to have 
active business and high levels of em- 
ployment. 


THE VICTORY MERCHANDISE BOND PLAN 


WILLARD C. WHEELER 
Sales Traffic Digest 


HE IDEA of selling merchandise for 

future delivery came not alone to us, 
but to a good many others as well. You 
have read about some of these ideas, 
notably the Nugent Plan. But the only 
similarity between the Victory Merchan- 
dise Bond Plan and the Nugent Plan is 
the very general objective of checking 
inflation. In every particular, they are 
almost diametrically opposed. I stress 
that because out of the controversy over 
the Nugent Plan, there has developed a 
disposition on the part of some to con- 
demn all plans in this general class. 


Basic FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


The Victory Merchandise Bond Plan 
asks the Government merely to provide 
suitable merchandise to be sold by busi- 
ness sales forces. This requires very 
simple mechanics so that the salesman 
may deliver mow to his customer a prior- 
ity for the later delivery of consumer 
goods when they may become available. 
Everybody wants to be first in line. 
Everybody knows that priorities are 
very valuable. If we have the extra cash 


now and can get a priority by buying 
something we are sure we are going to 
want when the war is over, we should be 
pushovers for good salesmen. We are a 
nation of spenders. Give us a chance to 
spend. That is all we ask. 

So the Victory Merchandise Bond Plan 
merely adds the old reliable selfish appeal 
to the patriotic appeal and produces a 
new model of war bond—a “Spending 
Bond” to supplement the ‘Saving 
Bond.” New in more ways than one, too. 
The present War Savings Bonds can be 
turned into cash upon demand. And they 
are being turned in at a steadily and 
sharply increasing rate. Let Congress 
adopt a 20 per cent withholding tax and 
the rate will jump again. Also the pay- 
roll-deduction plans will go to pieces. The 
problem is how to make bond sales stick. 
Well, if the buyer loses his precious 
place in the priority line when he cashes 
his bonds, then there is a lot of extra glue 
to hold them. 

The present War Savings Bonds raise 
another question, too. When consumer 
goods again begin to become available, 
how many will be presented in a rush to 
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the Treasury for redemption so as to get 
the cash with which to buy? Nobody 
knows, but the amount might well run 
to such a figure that the resultant strain 
on the commercial banks to refinance the 
Treasury might be disastrous. The banks 
have already expressed concern over 
this. It is a real danger. But Victory 
Merchandise Bonds could be presented 
for redemption only after the newly pro- 
duced consumer goods had actually been 
delivered to the purchaser. Thus the rate 
of redemption would be automatically 
controlled, balanced to peace-time pro- 
duction and known in advance. 


CHECKING INFLATION 


Now these features of the Victory 
Merchandise Bond Plan are unique. This 
plan can stop retail price inflation with- 
out a doubt. It will find out where the 
greatest increase in spendable dollars is 
and mop it up through spending. Perhaps 
you think the total amount which must 
be sold to stop inflation is too huge. Well, 
let’s see. 

We hear a lot of talk about the “‘in- 
flationary gap.” The most commonly 
used figures run like this: national in- 
come, $135 billion; taxes, $15 billion; 
savings, $25 billion; spendable income 
$95 billion against available consumer 
goods of $60 billion; inflationary gap of 
$35 billion. Some say the gap is $40 
billion or even $46 billion. Nobody knows 
and nobody can know. All of the figures 
are pure myths except, perhaps, taxes. 
The ceiling-walking starts with the as- 
sumption of national income, as if this 
income was a stated, flat sum proceeding 
directly from one source. Of course, it is 
nothing of the sort. It represents the total 
unduplicated payments all of us pass 
from one to another and is subject to 
sharp variations depending upon a multi- 
tude of dynamic changes. 

You know the old illustration of five 


men around a table using one dollar to 
buy five dollars worth of goods or to pay 
off five dollars worth of debt. That is an 
over-simplified example of the normal or 
“long-circuit” dollar. Now if one man 
drops out, and then another, that dollar 
gets to be a “short-circuit” dollar. Much 
of what we are collectively doing, through 
our Government, is producing “short- 
circuit” dollars. They bounce right back 
to the Government from the first and 
second parties who receive them. They 
do not add their normal share to the 
national income. 

Let us think of our five men as the 
usual five income groups. The spendable 
incomes of the A, B and even the old 
members of the C groups are being re- 
duced. When we double the taxes on the 
$5,000 a year man and put him up against 
an increased cost of living, we soon have 
him drawing down on his savings and 
cutting down his expenditures for luxu- 
ries, conveniences and even necessities. 
So the i incomes of the shopkeepers whose 
taxes are also increased but whose margin 
of profit is not increased, are also reduced. 
Eventually the $5,000 man defaults in 
his mortgage or lease and sets up another 
train of loss in the capital market. By 
this time he has become a minus factor 
in the traditional savings field. He has 
dropped out of his place at the economic 
round table. And his expulsion has pro- 
duced nothing but a lowered spending 
ability on the part of others and an eco- 
nomic loss which, I submit is deflation. 

Maybe the D and E groups can pick 
up the lost buying power from above but 
at least they have a big handicap to over- 
come. This one illustration shows how 
utterly impossible it is to say how much 
purchasing power has to be siphoned off 
by taxes and savings to eliminate a $35 
billion “inflationary gap.” As little as 
four or five billion taken out of the right 
groups might do the whole trick. 
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DEFLATIONARY FORCES 


As a matter of fact, while my original 
interest in the Victory Merchandise 
Bond Plan was centered around price in- 
flation, it is not so today. From any feet- 
on-the-ground point of view, the price 
inflationary crisis is really over and de- 
flationary forces are already in action. 
Trained observers note the current evi- 
dence of deflationary forces in commodi- 
ties. While retail prices will maintain the 
appearance of inflation for some time, 
they too must follow eventually. We will 
look back on the Spring of 1943 as the 
real beginning of a deflationary period 
in prices. Monetary inflation is another 
story which I cannot go into here. 

The major inflationary pressure on 
prices arose from four steps of transition 
into a war economy:—plant construc- 
tion, tooling-up, inventory building, and 
actual production. At every step Govern- 
ment and business competed with each 
other. This condition is fast fading into 
the past. Construction is practically over. 
We now read about cancellations of 
projects for alcohol manufacture and for 
the extra six million tons capacity of 
steel production. Tooling-up is also 
mostly over except possibly for improve- 
ment in makeshift set-ups. Stock piles 
of many items are more than adequate. 
Even in tank factories workers are say- 
ing, ““Why ask us to buy War Bonds to 
pay for more tanks when there are so 
many of them on the lot that I am in 
danger of losing my job?” The index of 
metal mining has dropped over 13 per 
cent since last June. The stock of wheat 
in the United States and Canada alone 
is 8 times the stock of the whole world 
after the first war and twice that in the 
depression year of 1933. How long has 
it been since you last heard anything 
about an aluminum shortage? 

The fact is that these three of the four 
inflationary forces have largely spent 


themselves and now we have only actual 
production and can look forward to a 
lowering of many categories of that. In 
spite of this deflationary leverage, I have 
no doubt but that the interest in retail 
price inflation will continue hot, but my 
present interest in Merchandise Bonds is 
far deeper and more fundamental than 
their utility in checking price inflation. 


Fauuacy oF “NATIONAL AVERAGES” 


It is this. Unless we start right now to 
get away from the fallacy of national 
averages, we are heading straight for a 
grand smash-up. National average think- 
ing is behind the idea of a withholding 
tax. It is behind the idea of compulsory 
savings. It is behind most of the ration- 
ing orders. It is behind the special plead- 
ings of the pressure groups. And, without 
exception, every application of plans 
based upon national averages brings 
hardship and injustice where it is least 
deserved. Have the shopgirls in New 
York City been helped by this war? 
What with high prices for food and 
clothing, income taxes and war bond de- 
ductions, they can hardly pay their living 
costs now. Put a withholding tax or 
compulsory savings on them and they 
just can’t get by. The social implications 
are obvious, and we are already reading 
about them in the papers. And it is just 
as vicious to force loss of homes on white- 
collar executives. 

In Germany they wiped out the 
middle-class. So they did in Russia. We 
are starting to do it here. Who knows 
what the end result may be? And who 
wants to make the experiment to find 
out? Thinking in terms of national aver- 
ages will produce nothing but national 
average people. And that average won’t 
help the D and E families, for it will be 
right down to their level. Where then 
will be the buying spree which so many 
of us expect after the war? Manufac- 
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turers will be mighty glad to have a 
backlog of orders paid for in advance 
through Victory Merchandise Bonds. If 
there is any group in all America who are 
capable of taking the lead in fighting 
such poor excuses for straight thinking, 
it is the membership of the American 
Marketing Association. And you can not 
have a better practical starting point 
than the Victory Merchandise Bond 


Plan. There is no better vehicle to use in 
carrying to Government offices the load 
of facts about life in America today. If 
you will tell these facts, you will make 
anybody look ridiculous who proposes to 
treat people in Montclair, N. J., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and Manhattan like those in 
Newport News, Va., San Diego, Calif., 
and Portland, Me. 


CAN WE STABILIZE PURCHASING POWER 
AT A HIGH LEVEL? 


ROBERT J. McFALL 
Magazine Marketing Service 


USINESS is awakening to the necessity 

for providing adequate postwar em- 
ployment, so that the returned soldiers 
and sailors, as well as the present civilian 
population, will have all the work they 
want. This is not merely a pious desire. 
It should be regarded as an unquestion- 
able ““must program.” The real success 
of such a program, however, requires 
more than mere determination to hire 
people. 

As marketing men, we know that a 
production program which neglects to 
consider the market for its products is 
bound to get into trouble. Goods pro- 
duced can be sold only if there are pur- 
chasers who want these goods and who 
have the money to buy. The goods have 
value only when there is adequate pur- 
chasing power to take them off the hands 
of the producers. Production can be 
maintained only when the total purchas- 
ing power for the product is equal to the 
output. 

That, of course, is axiomatic. 

The general body of opinion in the 
business world, as well as in the world of 
the theoretical economists, is that it is 


also axiomatic that if we supply as full 
employment as our factories can give, 
the resulting payrolls will supply a pur- 
chasing power sufficient to sell our full 
production. 


PurcHASING Power TENDS To LaG 
BEHIND PRODUCTION 


It is a rash thing to declare that such a 
general body of opinion is wrong. It 
would be absurdly presumptuous but for 
one thing: 

The general body of economic facts 
extending back for years shows clearly 
that the best employment we get from 
busy factories does not necessarily do its 
part to provide adequate purchasing 
power to absorb all its production; that 
it tends actually not to do so. The old- 
established lines of production have ex- 
panded their output faster than they 
have their employment, or the purchas- 
ing power they supplied to the public. 
For about a quarter of a century the ad- 
vent of new lines of production and the 
old-established ones added together have 
ceased to supply new employment suffi- 
cient to make up purchasing power 
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enovgh to absorb our potential produc- 
tion. 

It is neither an accident, nor the result 
of the activities of one political party, 
that we have suffered real scarcity in the 
midst of the physical means of producing 
abundance for the last twelve years. It 
would be well to concede that all leading 
political shades of opinion honestly de- 
sire economic improvement, but that all 
those in power during the last quarter of 
a century have failed to lay the ground- 
work for true economic progress. The 
cause is a failure to face those facts in our 
recent economic past whose lessons 
should be obvious. 

During all these recent past years we 
were geared up to produce an abundance. 
Yet we were not equipped to duy that 
abundance. The reason was that we 
could produce an abundance of standard 
goods without giving enough employ- 
ment to under-write the purchase of that 
abundance. Neither employment, nor 
the capacity to purchase, has been ex- 
panded at the rate at which production 
could expand. Producing capacity and 
purchasing capacity were out of balance. 

There is an abundance of employment 
opportunity today. And, temporarily, we 
have a high national income that would 
supply a greater purchasing power than 
any the country has ever seen. But 
there is too ready acceptance of the 
soothing idea that there is something 
stable in this purchasing power, or na- 
tional income, that will automatically 
carry forward from war to peace. 

Back in the year 1929, we also had a 
high national income, with the best pur- 
chasing power and highest standards of 
living we, or any other nation, had ever 
seen. Did that income have any stability 
to carry it forward into even the next 
year? The income of 1929 was based on 
peace-time pursuits that we needed to 
continue. But even so, it evaporated like 


dew before the morning sun. 

Today our standards of living are 
being pushed down by total war. The in- 
come of today, just as that of 1918, is 
based largely on war production that will 
certainly disappear when true peace 
comes. More than half of our activity is 
based on war already; it may be two- 
thirds before this year is over. The 
change from war to peace may be slow 
rather than sudden, but it must come. 
The war props for our national income 
will be removed. And this removal will 
cause a greater instability for purchasing 
power than did the economic crash of 
1929. 

And any boom from stored-up demand 
for consumer goods cannot be perma- 
nent. 

This tendency to instability must be 
corrected. It can be corrected. 


Our RecorpD IN EMPLOYMENT 


Let us examine the record of employ- 
ment during our era of expansion of pro- 
duction. 

Our old stand-by production functions 
of agriculture and manufacturing are not 
continuing to employ people as they did. 
They are not maintaining employment 
and public purchasing power at a rate 
sufficient to keep their products pur- 
chased. They have not been doing so for 
a considerable period of time. 

It has long been realized that agricul- 
ture, with a decreasing proportion of the 
employed people in the nation, has con- 
tinuously produced all that an expanding 
population could consume of its products. 
We have congratulated ourselves on that. 
We shall continue to congratulate our- 
selves. But we must realize that it was, 
and will be, a cause for congratulation 
only as long as other occupations call for 
the employment of the labor resources 
thus “saved.” 
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THE PROPORTION OF THE NATION'S LABOR FORCE 


ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE: 
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As is indicated by Chart 1, in the year 
1820, 71.8 per cent of our workers were 
engaged in agriculture. By the year 1930 
only 21.4 per cent were so employed. The 
proportion was still lower in 1940; it was 
only 17.6 per cent. A smaller and smaller 
proportion of our population was em- 
ployed in, and got its purchasing power 
from agriculture as the decades passed. 
Yet our expanding population was prob- 
ably progressively better supplied with 
farm products. 

The reason, of course, was the in- 
creased mechanization of farming, added 
to increased farm efficiency, particularly 
in the livestock industry. 

In terms of human effort, we supplied 
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ourselves with farm products in 1940 at 
about one-quarter the per capita cost of 
that in 1820. If this cheapening of such 
products had correspondingly increased 
their consumption, we would have main- 
tained our balance between demand and 
supply through full farm employment, 
without the new employments opened 
up by the factories. But it did not do so. 

For decades the factories so increased 
their demand for labor in producing a 
multiplicity of new things that this 
“elimination of waste” labor in agricul- 
ture was an unquestionable blessing. 
New industries were growing so rapidly 
that people were being pulled out of 
agriculture into manufacturing. They 
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were not being pushed into unemploy- 
ment. No “buyers’ market” for labor was 
being created as a long-term matter in 
spite of heavy immigration of people 
with low purchasing power. Purchasing 
power was increased by new enterprise to 
take care of increased production. 


tionately.! Factory employees were about 
30.5 per cent of the national labor force, 
or gainfully employed, in 1919. In the 
1929 Census this proportion had fallen 
by about two points to 28.6 per cent.? 
We had greatly increased our output 
from our factories, but the factories em- 
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In the decade of the ’twenties, as in- 
dicated in Chart 2, this employment 
trend in manufacturing started to be 
reversed. The factory joined the farm in 
the “elimination of waste” labor and its 
purchasing power. Manufacturing out- 
put increased by about 53 per cent from 
I9I9 to 1929 (42 per cent by the old 
Federal Reserve Board Index), but the 
total wage earners decreased propor- 
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CHART 2 


ployed—and supplied purchasing power 
to—a smaller part of our total working 
force. 

Of course, during this period, the wage 
rate increased, but, as we shall show later, 
wage increases do not cure this condi- 
tion. 

During this period, an-increasing part 


1 Survey of Current Business. 
2 Recent Social Trends, Vol. 1, Ch. VI. 
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of those counted by the Census as gain- 
fully employed in ‘‘manufacturing and 
mechanical industries” were actually in 
the sales end of the business, rather than 
in actual factory production. 

Manufacturing output made no net in- 
crease in that decade of the ’thirties. 
We were pushed backward onto a lower 
standard of living, comparable to that of 
the better sections of the rest of the 
world. But with us it was a deadly ex- 
pansionless level. The old Federal Re- 
serve Board index showed a decline from 
11g to 105; the new one shows a smaller 
decline from 110 to 108. How could it in- 
crease with purchasing power choked? 
The numbers of people employed in 
manufacturing actually decreased, while 
the total population was increasing. As a 
proportion of the shrinking “gainfully 
employed,” or labor force of the nation, 
those employed in factories remained 
about constant. As a proportion of the 
total national population they decreased 
from 11.2 per cent to 9.8 per cent. 

The marvel is, not that manufacturing 
failed to increase with such a reduction 
of the purchasing power it supplied, but 
that it did not decrease more, for fac- 
tories cannot continue to produce what 
they cannot sell. 

It is this that keeps these economic 
facts from being so obvious that no one 
can mistake them. Actual production 
must normally be dragged down below 
its capacity when purchasing power is low, 
and, consequently, we do not so clearly 
distinguish the effect of low purchasing 
power. Actual production does not neces- 
sarily reflect capacity to produce. 

We still cling hopefully to the idea that 
it is something other than lost purchasing 
power, say, “New Deal politics” —which 
drags down both purchasing power and 
production together. Perhaps so long as 
nothing occurred to prevent the slowing 
down of production with employment— 
and with its purchasing power—we could 


still blind ourselves to the economic truth 
that the employment in, and purchasing 
power from, the production of that selec- 
tion of goods and services which are 
standard today do not keep pace with the 
rise in producing capacity. 

Wartime conditions make the facts 
more obvious. During times such as 
these, production is not tied down by 
popular purchasing power. We have 
added unlimited public credit to the cur- 
rent purchasing power of the people; and 
we have not stopped to consider yet 
whether or not this public credit is in- 
exhaustible. Practically speaking, the 
buying power is temporarily unlimited. 
Consequently, production now really re- 
flects productive capacity, as it has not 
for many years, and not the capacity to 
purchase supplied by current employ- 
ment. We see at last the degree to which 
production can rise more rapidly than 
does the employment which it supplies to 
the purchasing public. 

Ever since war activity was let loose, 
the rise in production has shot ahead of 
factory employment. Chart 3 shows this 
clearly. From the average level of the 
year 1939 to the year 1942, production 
has risen by 75 per cent, while employ- 
ment in factories has risen by only 48 
per cent. Longer hours have accounted 
for but little of this difference. Produc- 
tion has risen nearly 60 per cent faster 
than has the employment it has supplied. 
And this has been in a period of drastic 
plant conversion, re-tooling, and shifting 
of trained young men workers into the 
army with less-skilled workers taking 
their place. 

The obvious conclusion, reached by in- 
verting the foregoing figures, is that at 
the present time, for the type of goods 
being produced, every increase of 10 per 
cent in employment can increase output 


3 Federal Reserve Board Index of Employment to 
September, 1942, Bureau of Labor Standards Index of 
wage earners, September—-December, 1942. 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT &- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1938 ~1942 BY MONTHS 
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by 15 per cent. Employment, and its 
purchasing power rise at less than two- 
thirds the rate of production. 

Under a peace economy, such a sag- 
ging of purchasing capcity behind pro- 
duction would create a much worse eco- 
nomic collapse than any we have yet 
seen. And what we have seen in the past 
is bad enough. 


DEMAND FOR STANDARD Goops Dogs 
Nor Rise as Fast Even as 
PuRCHASING PowWER 


It is quite clear then that, as industry 
now stands, employment—with its pur- 
chasing power—does not tend to rise as 
rapidly as does production. That alone 
tends to hamper our flight toward higher 
and more permanent prosperity, just as 





1942 


CHART 3 


the clipping of one wing hampers the 
flight of a bird. 

But economic progress and the stabi- 
lizing of purchasing have still another 
handicap; the bird’s wing is clipped 
twice, and it is on the same side of the 
bird! 

When we stop to think of it, all 
marketing men realize that the purchase 
of standard goods does not rise as rapidly 
as does income. If it did, a higher wage 
rate for a reduced labor force might 
keep our productive machine supplied 
with customers. A family with a ten 
thousand dollar income does not spend 
twice as much on standard purchases as 
does a family with a five thousand dollar 
income. 

The Consumer Purchase Study showed 
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this clearly. So does “Civilian Spending 
and Saving, 1941 and 1942,” recently is- 
sued by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The lowest income group spent 
more than its income for all retail pur- 
chases in 1936. The highest income 
brackets spend only about one-third of 
their income at retail; the rest goes for 
more miscellaneous services and invest- 
ments. 

We know, when we compare two states 
with different income levels, that the 
state which has twice the income per 
capita does not have twice the retail 
sales per capita of the others. This is true 
for total retail sales, or it is true for auto- 
mobiles or for food. 

We know, without benefit of statistics, 
that our consumption of food has not 
risen throughout our history at the same 
rate as our income. There is a limit to 
how much food we can eat, and how 
many clothes we can wear, no matter 
what our income. Our national per 
capita consumption of both wheat and 
meat has actually tended to decline while 
our income was rising. 

So, to the fact that employment does 
not rise as rapidly as production capacity 
for standard lines, we add the other fact 
that the demand for standard goods and 
services does not rise even as rapidly as 
does the income from the employment 
given by their production. 


No So.ution FRoM Cuttinc Out 
PROFITS 


Possibly some people will still be un- 
convinced of the idea that the less employ- 
ment required in all enterprise, the better 
it would be for all. The idea is widely 
held that all that is needed is to cut down 
consumer prices and raise wages and all 
will be well. It is widely, although wrong- 
ly, assumed that the demand for all goods 
rises as rapidly as income increases. The 
socialistic theory is that the trouble is 
excessive profits taken by capital and 


withheld from the purchasing power of 
the public. 

Both sides of this false answer to the 
problem must be met before the bald 
truth will be faced and a workable solu- 
tion adopted. 

The first answer to this theoretical 
fallacy is that action based on it has been 
tried out as fully as possible in this na- 
tion for the past decade and it has 
brought no solution. Comparable action 
was adopted in Popular Front France 
with equally unsatisfactory results. No 
political emotionalism is suggested here, 
but we must face the truth. The best 
attempts possible were made to correct 
the depression on this philosophy and to 
decrease profits, increase wages, spread 
employment through shorter hours, and 
increase the purchasing power of the 
masses through government subsidies 
of one form or another. How did it work? 
Based on official data assembled by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
charted by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, it is evident that industrial ac- 
tivity index for the leading western na- 
tions dipped below the line of the 1922- 
25 average for only a little over a year in 
the great depression. But France and the 
United States, the nations that thought 
a squeezing of business profits and artifi- 
cial boosting of wages and the equivalent 
would cure the problem, failed to make 
any sure recovery. 

The rest of the world proceeded to ad- 
vance its consuming capacity at about 
the old standard rate of three per cent a 
year on the average. This is the rate 
found, by League of Nations economists, 
to be normal for the western world over 
the last several generations. But neither 
we nor France enjoyed this progress dur- 
ing the ’thirties. If we had, our Federal 
Reserve Index for 1939 (old series) would 
have been 149 instead of 105, as it was, 
and our factories and our railroads would 
have been much readier for war. 
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It is small wonder that the Census of 
1939 found much worse disparity in pur- 
chasing power than existed in 1929. Even 
on a state-wide basis the rich have be- 
come richer and the poor have become 
poorer. Comparing the Census data of 
1939 with those for 1929, the per capita 
retail sales of the poorest state, Missis- 
sippi, fell from 51 per cent of the national 
average to 4o per cent. The richest state, 
California, held the position of 141 per 
cent of the national average in 1929 and 
the position of this same state was 144 
per cent in 1939. Meanwhile another 
rich, but small state pushed up to the 
position of 176 per cent of the national 
per capita sales. And the District of 
Columbia rose from 172 per cent to Igo 
per cent. 

The New Deal from the first recog- 
nized the fact that purchasing power 
failed to equal productive power. In this 
it was realistic. It applied action which it 
hoped would be corrective. Unfortunate- 
ly, in converting this general knowledge 
into particular action, it followed some 
outworn philosophies belonging to the 
last century. It failed to get the desired 
correction. 

It is good Marxian doctrine that profits 
swallow up the purchasing power that 
should go to wages. The logical programs 
based on these theories have been put 
zealously to work. The results have been 
very unsatisfactory to all; politicians as 
well as business men, to say nothing of 
the public. Unemployment was not 
cured; it became chronic. The total na- 
tional purchasing power, including both 
profits and wages, was held down for a 
decade to much below its 1929 level. 
Prices were reduced through cutthroat 
competition. Profits were virtually wiped 
out for a time. But no one benefited. 

Profits for about a decade were so low 
that the re-investment in plant and 
equipment failed to maintain our pro- 
duction at anything like full efficiency. 


The accountants’ records of our capital 
assets, as compiled by Robert R. Doane, 
showed a decline in “manufacturing 
tools and machinery” from $24 billion 
in 1930 to $16.5 billion in 1936, and in 
“industrial and commercial buildings” 
from $36 billion to $29 billion. 

So it is not the profits of capital that 
have abolished purchasing power. Re- 
cently, they have not been great enough 
on the average to maintain our plants at 
a safe producing level. It is not merely 
low income of the masses. At the start 
of the depression in 1929, we held the all- 
time income record for ourselves and for 
the world, but we plunged into depres- 
sion. The theoretical analysis of this 
problem by Karl Marx is not good 
enough; it does not go to the root of the 
problem. Marx did his thinking before 
we had the wealth of data of modern 
times. To solve the problems of today we 
must do some hard studying of this mod- 
ern wealth of data. 

The real economic situation, then, is 
that employment and its purchasing 
power do not, under present conditions, 
rise as rapidly as producing capacity, 
nor does consumption of our standard 
goods and services keep pace even with 
the rise of income. 


THE LIMITS OF THE PROBLEM 


This tendency of purchasing power to 
lag behind productive capacity does not 
extend over our whole economic life. If 
it did, the situation might be hopeless. It 
is found, fortunately, in only a small part 
of our employment field. For this reason, 
concerted action in applying correctives 
that will really work, need only be con- 
sidered for a relatively small part of our 
national economy. 

It is evident that the field of distribu- 
tion is excluded from our problem. In 
working out the Twentieth Century 
Fund Study on distribution, we found 
that the part of our national economy 
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devoted to distribution, or marketing, 
was rising slowly but surely through the 
decades until just before the great de- 
pression, when it reached approximately 
one-half of our entire economic activity. 
During the depths of the depression it 
rose sharply—or other things declined 
more sharply—until it was about two- 
thirds of our economy. 

Now, there can be little argument but 
that employment is fully maintained in 
distribution. We so-called distribution 
experts are criticized roundly for that 
fact at times. It is true that big distribu- 
tors have done their best to introduce 
mass-production methods into distribu- 
tion. Such efforts have met with but 
limited success. In the over-all picture, 
the costs of distribution, and the propor- 
tion of our national economy devoted to 
distribution, have risen—not fallen— 
during the era in which mass-production 
efforts have been pushed the hardest. 
Distribution is not a natural field for the 
“elimination of waste” labor. It is 
largely a matter of person-to-person rela- 
tions in contrast to the machine opera- 
tions of the factory. 

We should stop a moment here and 
face the fact that probably it is the em- 
ployment-reducing tendencies of the 
mass-production industries which have 
caused the swelling of distribution costs 
through the expansion of employment in 
distribution. Costs of distribution have 
not been boosted by its own profits. 
When employment was pushed out of in- 
dustry, however, it naturally turned to 
the big field of distribution to earn a liv- 
ing. But a still greater factor expanded 
the forces of distribution. 

As production constantly expanded 
more rapidly than its employment, and 
the purchasing power which it created, 
selling became more difficult. In the early 
days of scarce goods, selling was rela- 
tively easy. We had a sellers’ market. 
Later on, the sales managers of the pro- 


ducers discovered that the old whole- 
salers were mere “order takers’; they 
were not good enough as sales promoters. 
When production presses to expand more 
rapidly than purchasing power, it is hard 
to sell things. Each large producer found 
it necessary to establish his own sales or- 
ganization to go out and get the business 
in the face of stiff competition. It was 
that inescapable pressure to sell a pleth- 
ora of potential production to a nar- 
rowed purchasing power that caused 
sales forces to be increased and sales 
costs to rise. The production engineer 
was disgusted. He thought that engineer- 
ing methods should reduce the costs of 
distribution. The production engineer 
failed to face the fact that, if the bulk 
of production was cutting down its con- 
tribution to purchasing power, it was 
actually lucky for him that distribution 
could, and did, absorb some of his waste 
labor and set it to work earning a pur- 
chasing power. 

Only when the production engineers 
as a group re-establish enough types of 
production—balanced between _labor- 
saving and non-labor-saving—that take 
care of their share of employment and 
purchasing power, can they really hope 
to reduce the costs of distribution. When 
the production engineer becomes more 
rational, he will have less criticism for 
the distribution engineer. 

Meanwhile, distribution is not, and 
probably will not be among those ele- 
ments in our economy which fail to do 
their part in employing people and sup- 
plying purchasing power. And distribu- 
tion accounts for about one-half of our 
total national economy. 

The allied field of services is also, 
general, like distribution in the tendency 
to maintain employment and purchasing 
power. 

Most unfortunately, these services, 
when connected with distribution, like 
advertising and retail delivery, have 
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been criticized very severely. It has 
seemed sometimes as though the produc- 
tion-engineer type of mind, which wishes 
to cut costs at every angle, is possessed 
to destroy purchasing power entirely. 
It should produce an army of robot con- 
sumers! And these robot consumers 
should have Aladdin’s lamps to give 
them purchasing power! 

For the past decade or so there has 
been widespread clamor for putting the 
construction industry on a mass produc- 
tion basis. Pre-fabricated houses have 
been popular on paper and in oratory. 
Fortunately, however, there have been 
decided limits to the application of labor- 
saving to this industry. 

There are very real questions, that are 
open to great argument, as to whether 
government employment, and govern- 
ment relief, actually create purchasing 
power, or current wealth. If the answer 
to these arguments is wholly in the nega- 
tive, then government employment does 
not help our fundamental problem of the 
production of purchasing power; it cer- 
tainly has not provided a solution for the 
problem, as a practical matter. Govern- 
ment disbursements are primarily based 
on taxation, which is a forced levy from 
those who do produce current wealth, or 
on borrowings, which are an anticipation 
of future levies on later purchasing 
power. Probably some of the government 
functions are as productive of current 
wealth—are as truly and fundamentally 
productive of purchasing power—as any 
other economic activity. To argue out 
this point would be too time-consuming 
at the present. To the extent, however, 
to which government activity merely 
hands out income levied from other pur- 
chasing power, it is difficult to see that it 
creates any purchasing power. 

Certainly, to the extent to which gov- 
ernment mortgages a future purchasing 
power, which has no prospect of ever 
being in excess of bare current needs and 


which is sagging constantly, we can hope 
for no help from that quarter. To be spe- 
cific, public works based on mortgaged 
excess future purchasing power, which 
has no prospect of ever existing, never 
could do us much good. They might 
temporarily alleviate the personal dis- 
tress of many individuals, but they 
would help to saddle us with permanent 
depression. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the part 
of our economy in which the chief correc- 
tives must be made in the contribution 
to mass purchasing power is that of the 
production of goods and services; the 
greatest part is in manufacturing. This 
whole field of manufacturing now ac- 
counts, at most, for about one-quarter of 
our labor force, according to Census fig- 
ures of the “gainfully employed.” With- 
out stopping to prove the point, it may 
be safely stated that these figures exag- 
gerate the proportion of people actually 
engaged in factory production; they are 
somewhat padded with figures for those 
actually engaged in distribution. Actu- 
ally less than a quarter of our national 
employment is engaged in our factories. 

Only a part of this factory production 
is strongly subject to the mass-mechani- 
zation methods where production can in- 
crease so much more rapidly than its 
human employment. 

Those industries most subject to such 
mechanization tend to be the so-called 
“heavy” industries. At the same time, 
they are the ones where giant organiza- 
tions thrive best. 

We need those industries. We need the 
larger corporations. We need their great 
progress in production in terms of man 
power. They give us one of the great 
bases of progress in standards of living. 
Fortunately, perhaps, these industries 
may be approaching their limits in labor- 
saving. 

But these industries must be better 
balanced with a higher weighting of 
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others which are employment-providing, 
rather than labor-saving. 

Perhaps we may safely say that any 
industry whose tendency to labor-sav- 
ing, or increase in man-power efficiency, 
is greater than the three per cent of 
progress in consumption, found to be 
normal for the western world by the 
League of Nations economists, is a safe 
asset only to the extent to which it 
is counterbalanced by other industries, 
such as food-fabrication and laundries, 
which are better labor-providers. Per- 
haps that figure of 3 per cent is too 
high. That is one of the unknown fac- 
tors. But at some line there is an aver- 
age rate of progress in the saving of 
manpower, above which is stagnation 
through choked purchasing power, and 
below which is unnecessary retardation 
of economic progress. 

We cannot hope to keep each industry 
on this line. That would be absurd. It 
would be like keeping all men in farming 
so that all may eat. Life is the balancing 
of forces. We must balance the employ- 
ment-providing against the labor-saving 
enterprises. 

Apparently, throughout our history 
until just after the first World War, we 
did keep an excellent balance between 
these two types of enterprise. Labor 
saved from agriculture was fully utilized. 
Labor saved from mass-production was 
absorbed into ever new enterprises. We 
had not only the expanding frontiers of 
the farm; we had the ever-new frontier 
of new enterprise; new enterprise that 
depended heavily on man-power for its 
production, and new enterprise that sup- 
plied goods and services that were placed 
above the ceilings of demand for the old- 
line products. 

What happened to make us slow down 
our expansion of these new types of en- 
terprise? What made us think our econ- 
omy was growing old? The much older 
nations of the world found it readily pos- 


sible to restore their normal progress of 
three per cent a year after but a brief 
bout with depression. Their employment 
was never up to an ideal level, but it did 
not turn downhill as ours did. 

Possibly one great cause for our tem- 
porary lapse into a feeling of economic 
senility—or was it merely the satisfaction 
of middle age?—was an artificially or- 
ganized campaign in the ’twenties for the 


“elimination of waste” in enterprise. The 


waste that was eliminated was human 
employment, and that meant purchasing 
power. To the extent to which people 
were merely pushed out of employment, 
and not pulled out by better jobs, this 
campaign did not eliminate waste; it cre- 
ated waste. Unfortunately, marketing 
men were not as vocal as the production 
engineers at that time. Certainly, the 
campaign for the one-sided reduction of 
employment was thoroughly popular- 
ized, and but little thought was given 
to develop enterprises that would main- 
tain our national purchasing power at a 
high level. 

Finance also favored the larger and 
more highly mechanized type of enter- 
prise. Money for newer, small enterprises 
did not become freer during the ’twen- 
ties; in the ’thirties it almost dried up. 
Let us not blame the banks, however; 
their job is not the financing of new en- 
terprise, but the servicing of those al- 
ready established. 

One thing we must avoid here is the 
false assumption that the large corpora- 
tions are squeezing small business out of 
our economic life. The contrary is nearer 
to the truth, as the studies of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and other data 
prove. If anyone doubts, let him study 
the claims for the recent concentration 
of bit business in the publications of the 
enthusiast Gardiner Means. Then let 
him look up the statements given by 
Harry Laidler on the degree of such con- 
centration early in the century as dis- 
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covered by John Moody. Even with the 
obvious padding of recent figures, the 
concentration of business in hands of the 
giants was greater in 1905, as shown by 
Moody, than it was in the last decade, as 
claimed by Means. Only a little over one- 
tenth of the sales made in the nation are 
in the hands of really big business; even 
on the basis of the figures of Gardiner 
Means. 

No, we are not in an incurably bad 
position. That part of our national econ- 
omy which tends to maintain its own 
share of purchasing power is very large. 
Only a small part of our economy- is 
super-ambitious in increasing output in 
terms of human employment and pur- 
chasing power. The correctives that we 
need are not beyond the possibility of 
discovery and application—if we apply 
as much organized effort to the solution 
of this problem in the future as we have 
to its aggravation in the past. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Usually three-quarters of the solution 
of any problem lies in its analysis. If we 
know what is wrong we can usually make 
ir right. There is still a lot of Yankee in- 
genuity left with us. 

Industry is starting to devote organ- 
ized effort to discover postwar employ- 
ment. It would seem proper, in the light 
of these facts, to put a lot of study on the 
question of new enterprises that would 
fill two needs: 

1. They should supply goods and serv- 
ices not now common, and which 
would naturally be added to the 
real desires of those people in the 
middle and upper economic levels 
—they should stimulate new buy- 
ing. 

2. But above all they should be enter- 
prises which will be good suppliers 
of employment and its resulting 
purchasing power. Many old indus- 
tries, such as food fabrication, are 


still in this category. Certainly 
many new ones can be discovered. 
And marketing men can help sell 
the products. 

We are confronted today with too 
much of a tendency to think merely of 
new products that can be made by the 
conversion of automatic machinery now 
engaged in war production. We need this 
type of production, but we need more— 
much more—of the opposite type of en- 
terprise; that which is labor-employing, 
not labor-saving. 

The big industries would be very well 
advised to put their best thinking to 
work to help such a movement ahead. At 
present perhaps they are not so wrong in 
fearing other o/d enterprises that will 
compete for the consumers’ dollar. They 
should seriously face the fact, however, 
that we actually must have vew enter- 
prises that will create more consume~;’ 
dollars. Instead of gasping for the limitca 
supply of air in our economic room, it 
would be well if some leaders helped to 
open the windows to let in more air! 

Finance has not done its part in the 
growth of new enterprise recently. We 
are adequately supplied with commercial 
banks to service established enterprise. 
We have investment bankers who want 
to consolidate established industries. We 
need a new type of financial machinery 
that will underwrite new enterprise of 
the right kind. 

New enterprises have their risks, as 
individual concerns. But the average 
small enterprise is more profitable and 
has a lower rate of mortality than the 
giants. Financing small enterprise — 
be conducted on a fairly large scale; 
should be in a position to reduce risks on 
the actuarial basis by spreading risks 
over a wide economic area. 


We Must Gain TIME 


It may not be possible to set our eco- 
nomic life in proper balance again 
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quickly, so that purchasing power, and 
purchasing, will rise as rapidly as pro- 
ductive capacity. 

If, however, we make a proper start 
in this direction, we should be able to 
weather the postwar storm until we do 
get onto a more stable basis. If we see 
daylight ahead to such a sane balance, 
we can keep ourselves going in the mean- 
time without disaster. 

When peace comes, there will be a 
great store of buying needs to re-estab- 
lish the war-torn nations. There will be 
much work needed on our own public 
enterprises. Both of these things will call 
for great employment—provided we can 
finance this employment. If our public 
credit is stretched to the danger point 
and if we have no hope of continued ade- 
quate employment and_ purchasing 
power, it is hard to see how such postwar 
“good works” can be financed. If, on the 
other hand, we see the daylight of bal- 
anced employment ahead of us, we can 
work out a system of finance on which 
we can re-build our economic life; we 
will have the confidence, which is the 
basis of credit. 

There is a great twin force which can 
help us over the hump of reconstruction 
onto a high peace-time economic level. 
This is the force of stored-up demand for 
goods from the period of war-time scarc- 
ity. Demand is a twin force; it is desire 
for things plus the money to buy them. 
All during the decade of the ’thirties we 
had an enormous unsatisfied desire for 
commodities and services of all kinds. It 
did us little good, for we did not have 
enough funds with which to buy. We 
would, for a time, have adequate funds 
with which to buy when peace comes, if 
we store up that excess income which 
war activity is giving us now, but which 
we cannot spend now without creating 
inflation. The Victory Merchandise Bond 
proposal of this Association,‘ approved at 


“Cf. pp. 58-61, above, 


our last convention, at Ann Arbor, would 
implement our stored-up wants with 
many billions of stored-up buying power. 
Such an activated demand should carry 
us over the slow-downs of reconstruction 
from war to peace and set us going on a 
high level of economic activity when 
hostilities cease. It would give us some 
time to make vital adjustments to condi- 
tions as we find them in the postwar era. 

This plan has been proposed to the 
Treasury, and other somewhat similar 
plans have also been proposed, but the 
idea has not yet been fully accepted. So 
far only about one-third as much of our 
excess war income has gone into the 
popular war bonds as the billions which, 
through rising prices, have been sucked 
into the fires of inflation, already gaining 
headway. It is not yet too late to divert 
this excess income from the feeding of 
the inflation to a stored-up fund of post- 
war buying that will start us on our way 
to peace-time prosperity. 

One place where we should very con- 
sciously, and by careful joint action, 
raise employment and income, is the sub- 
standard sections of the country. The 
idealistic politicians have talked much 
of this, but, as already noted, the relative 
purchasing power of the low-income 
South has grown progressively worse in 
the past decade. There is one county 
there whose per capita purchasing power 
was only about 5 per cent of the na- 
tional average in the year 1939, while 
that of the District of Columbia was 190 
per cent. There are 44 counties in the 
nation, mostly in the South, whose per 
capita purchasing power was less than 
25 per cent of the national average in 
1930. If we could raise the purchasing 
power of these sub-standard states to 
merely the national average, we would 
increase our national retail demand by 
10 per cent, or $4 billion on the 1939 
basis. Compare this with the five billion 
peak export market for our best year, 
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which was 1929! And this new market is 
right at home! 

Business leaders should make it a 
“must” job to develop the productivity 
of these sub-standard sections. Govern- 
ment has failed, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to fail. The task may not be easy. 
It may not be completed in one genera- 
tion. Too many things in the habits and 
lives of the people must be re-built. But 
the job can be started and, finally, it can 
be completed. Business as well as the 
people, will benefit if the job is done and 
this purchasing power is added to our 
national demand. It is worth our while 
to overcome the difficulties and help 
these people to build themselves better 
paying economic activities; activities 
that should not be grouped among the 
great “employment savers.” 

If we add all these things together, we 
can get ourselves out of this chronic 
state of unemployment and business de- 
pression. It is insane for a nation with 


the human and physical resources of the. 


United States to labor under the burdens 
of unemployment and want. We must 
consciously plan for higher purchasing 
power, created by an employment that 
keeps up with productive capacity. 

There are really two great schools of 

economic thought concerned with these 
questions: 

1. Those who believe that we should 
take greater care in distributing 
what current wealth we make; 
“take from the rich and give to the 
poor.” These people include the so- 
cialists and many others. Let us call 
them the “distributists.” 

2. Then there are the “production- 
ists,” those who are interested pri- 
marily in producing more and more 
wealth. Of these is the true essence 
of capitalism. They think, what is 
the sense of putting too much 
thought of dividing up when you 
can produce more and all be better 


off? Why split up an unnecessarily 
small total of good things? 

We need a new school of thought that 
will combine both the zeal to produce 
and the knowledge that the real product 
must be put out abundantly where it be- 
comes purchasing power. 

If we become true “radicals,” and go 
to the root of this problem of purchasing 
power, we can have prosperity in greater 
measure than any we have known. Un- 
employment would be reduced. Labor 
unrest would be reduced. Farm sales 
would be more profitable. The sales 
managers’ problems would be lightened. 
We would find even that the costs of dis- 
tribution would be reduced, for sales 
pressure would be reduced. 

We need not fool ourselves that there 
is any stability in a national income built 
up on mere war activity. No structure is 
more stable than its foundation. And the 
foundation of war must end when peace 
comes. We cannot count on any such 
foundationless carry-over of war-time 
national income to peace. Unless we face 
this problem on an “all-out’’ basis, and 
provide for an expanding purchasing 
power, we may safely expect to slump 
back to the deadly level of the ’thir- 
ties. 

We can count, however, on a high level 
of postwar employment if the industrial 
leaders know that they can look forward 
to continued good business and a high 
level of purchasing power when peace 
comes. If we see to it that we develop 
programs that will continuously employ 
people at a level where they can consume 
the output of our factories, then our in- 
dustrial managers can have confidence 
in the economic future. And it is the de- 
gree of confidence in this future which is 
held by industry that will determine the 
level of employment at which we start 
the peace. Their success in restoring bal- 
anced purchasing power will determine 
the maintenance of employment. 




















SALESMANSHIP’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE FUTURE 


GEORGE S. JONES, JR. 


Servel, Inc. 


Epiror’s Note: This paper and the one which follows 
were read at a luncheon session on “Present and Postwar 
Selling.” Howard T. Hovde was chairman of the session. 


BELIEVE there is entirely too little ap- 

preciation of the contribution that 
salesmen have made to the success of 
America. 

Shortly before the Big Depression, a 
book was written by a New York banker, 
the title of which was American Pros- 
perity, Its Causes and Its Conse- 
quences. A slightly over-simplified syn- 
opsis of that book is that the author 
believed that the industrial revolution 
had reached full bloom and that since in- 
dustrial prosperity was synonymous with 
American prosperity, that since produc- 
tion was now by machines rather than by 
men, there was no possibility of another 
depression. Mass production meant 
products at such a low price that every- 
body could afford to buy them and buy- 
ing them would keep everybody busy. 
That was before 1929. In 1932 or 1933 
a sequel was written to this book by 
the same author, stoutly defending his 
premise and reminding you that one 
of the steps in his chain of continued 
prosperity was selling. According to this 
gentleman the cause of the 1929 depres- 
sion was that salesmen had gone soft— 
had quit work—had forgotten how to 
sell, and thereby could not keep the pro- 
duction lines busy. His simple and, to 
me, rather probably solution to the de- 
pressive condition we were still in was 
for salesmen to learn how to sell all over 
again. I have a lot of sympathy with 
that viewpoint. 

Recently I was handed a News Letter 
from Dartnell. In referring to the ap- 


pointment of Arthur D. Whiteside to 
head up the War Production Board’s 
Office of Civilian Requirements, they 
told of statements made by Mr. White- 
side on February 23 before the Sales 
Executives Club of New York. Either 
Mr. Whiteside has some peculiar slants 
or his talk was misunderstood. He stated, 
according to this quotation, that “this 
country’s greatest economic troubles 
have resulted from salesmen.” Appar- 
ently he contends that only in the auto- 
mobile industry had salesmen and their 
managers been able to maintain the 
equation between production and con- 
sumption. He blamed the depression 
upon overselling and swollen inventories. 

Blaming the depression on the sales- 
man confirms my previous reference, but 
blaming the depression upon overselling 
and swollen inventories, or tying that in 
with the criticism of selling is not crit- 
icizing salesmanship but is criticizing 
the lack of salesmanship and this is the 
meat of the entire situation. That so- 
called salesman who persuades a dis- 
tributor or dealer to stock up and then 
does nothing to assist that distributor or 
dealer in selling to the ultimate user cer- 
tainly does not belong in my club. That 
salesman who undertakes the responsi- 
bility of selling to the ultimate consumer 
has never contributed to a depression ex- 
cept to relieve it. Fuller Brush salesmen, 
Holeproof salesmen, Electrolux Vacuum 
Cleaner salesmen, National Cash Regis- 
ter salesmen never created swollen inven- 
tories. 

Do you wonder that I get irritated at 
statements inaccurately expressed crit- 
icizing salesmanship when what they 
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are trying to say is simply a criticism of 
the lack of salesmanship? Even Mr. 
Whiteside’s reference to the automobile 
business is amusing, in view of the very 
elaborate booklet developed as far back 
as 1935 by Norwood Weaver, stating 
that 75 per cent of all automobile pur- 
chasers walk in instead of being brought 
in, and indicating that many more auto- 
mobiles could be sold than are being sold 
if manufacturers’ sales representatives 
did a better job of selling the ultimate 
consumer. 

I have been in the refrigeration busi- 
ness for a good many years. The sales 
philosophy of the company I was first 
connected with was a direct derivative 
of that so-called father of specialty sell- 
ing—John Patterson of the National 
Cash Register Company. In more recent 
years and up until his death a short time 
ago, I had the pleasure of intimate ac- 
quaintance with one of America’s out- 
standing salesmen who was responsible 
for developing the finest sales organiza- 
tion in the vacuum cleaner business. You 
can imagine my reaction then when I 
hear people say that distribution is cost- 
ing the people of this country too much 
and that distribution has not kept pace 
with production in developing efficiency. 
Admitting room for improvement I deny 
this flat charge. Transportation, which 
is a part of distribution, has made 
marked progress. Preservation, which is 
a part of distribution of food-stuffs, has 
made marked progress, and salesmanship 
has contributed materially to lower cost 
distribution. 

I do want to remind you that critics of 
distribution are continuing to talk per- 
centages and not dollars. Fifteen years 
ago the purchaser paid $300 to get a re- 
frigerator from the end of the manufac- 
turer’s assembly line to his kitchen. That 
was 60 per cent of his purchase price. 
Today, if you buy a refrigerator at all, 


you pay 60 per cent for these functions 
but you only pay $90 since the cost has 
decreased from $500 to $150 for a five 
foot refrigerator that is much better 
than the one you bought 15 or more 
years ago. If a bunch of hard-hitting, 
two-fisted salesmen had been unable 
to convince a sufficient number of 
people that the refrigerator of 1925 
was worth more to them in terms of 
service rendered than the $500, which 
was the purchase price of the refrigera- 
tor, the engineer and the production men 
would never have had an opportunity to 
effect the great efficiencies that made 
possible the increase in value and in per- 
formance and in usefulness of today’s 
refrigerator. 

And may I point out that the salesman 
can prove that he earns his way. The 
production and distribution of food has 
been going on for a good many centuries 
—much longer than we have had the 
salesman of consumer durables, and men 
of his type who came into existence the 
latter part of the last century. In spite of 
this head start on the part of the food in- 
dustry, evidence presented in Table I 
from the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics shows that the ratio 
between the price received by the farmer 
and the retail price of that same item is 
much greater than the ratio between the 
price received by the manufacturer at 
the end of the assembly line and the 
price that the customer pays for that re- 
frigerator. 

Only potatoes and milk, the two most 
common foods in America, are distrib- 
uted at a price less than three times their 
production cost, and these ratios, 2.4 
approximately, are greater than the 2.22 
which is the accepted distribution ratio 
for refrigerators. Instead of $158.00 
which is the selling price of a refrigerator 
produced by the manufacturer for $70.00, 
you would pay anywhere from a mini- 
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Tasie I. Marxetino Costs: Foops Versus REFRIGERATORS 
Price Re- Retail Retail Price | Retail Price 
: ceived by : , of Food at of Refriger- 
Commodity Farmer Price Ratio Refrigerator ator at 
(in cents) (in cents) Ratio (cents) Food Ratio 
Cabbage, per pound Be 4-0 5.8 1.54 $406.00 
Carrots, per bunch 1.0 5.5 5.5 2.2 385.00 
Oranges, per dozen 8.7 31.8 3-66 19.3 256.20 
Beans, per pound 3-5 12.0 3-342 7-77 233-94 
Apples, per pound 1.9 5.8 3-06 2.20 214.20 
Potatoes, per pound 8 1.9 2.38 1.78 166.60 
Milk, qt. (Chicago area) 4-5 10.8 2.4 9-99 168.00 
Refrigerator $70.00* $156.00 2.22 _ — 




















* Manufacturers platform price. 


mum of $168.00 to over $400.00. Cer- 
tainly the salesman, the dealer, the 
wholesaler and the sales, advertising and 
sales promotion department of the man- 
ufacturer, all of which are included in the 
ratio of 2.22 are not excessive when 
measured in this light. 

Frankly, I believe that the distribu- 
tion part of our American system is the 
most distinguishing part of that system. 
Many of the countries of the world, par- 
ticularly of Europe, have production ca- 
pacity and engineering genius. None of 
them have a distribution system com- 
parable to our distribution system. Is it 
not more than a coincidence that only in 
America, where we find production abil- 
ity and distribution ability do we have 
the high standard of living,—the almost 
universal enjoyment of material things 
that is America? 

Industry is using salesmen today for a 
variety of things other than the accepted 
one of selling a product. It is using sales- 
manship, advertising and sales promo- 
tion to increase production to meet the 
war demands. It is using these same 
forces to combat absenteeism. It is using 
the sales departments of the country to 
sell patriotism to its workers. The gov- 
ernment is calling on selling and adver- 
tising experience to sell bonds. Industrial 
management is using men from their 


sales departments experienced in human 
relations tc improve relations between 
management and labor. The part that 
salesmanship has played in developing 
industry, the essentiality of salesmanship 
in attaining the objectives of the higher 
standard of living that is the American 
way is being recognized at last not only 
in industry, but outside. It is being rec- 
ognized at long last by the government 
in the important role that it can and is 
playing in fitting together the forces of 
this country that we may more quickly 
win the war. 

And in the peace that follows the war, 
the salesman will find a position of still 
higher responsibility. In that time, and 
may it come quickly, there will be the 
need for full employment. It is gratifying 
to me that wherever postwar planning is 
taking place, whether it be in individual 
organizations, in industrial associations, 
in national groups, in the government or 
in private life, all plans start with the de- 
termination of the number of people who 
must be employed. 

As sales managers, we have a heavy re- 
sponsibility regarding postwar prob 
lems. First and immediately, we have the 
job of establishing the climate in which 
we are going to live in the postwar 
world. Take your job as a voter seriously. 
Make it a point to know your Congress- 
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man,—your Senator. Tell him what you 
are thinking and why; tell him that you 
are sending him to Washington to con- 
trol the conditions under which you and 
your children and your children’s chil- 
dren are to live. This country was 
founded as a free country where free indi- 
viduals were free to live their own lives 
their own way as long as their way did 
not infringe the liberty of others to do 
the same thing; it was founded that free 
people might have freedom to work and 
to retain the rewards of that work. Dis- 
cuss these fundamentals with your neigh- 
bors, your friends, your associates, the 
man on the street. Urge them to take an 
active interest in the preservation of 
Democracy. These things you should do 
as an American citizen. These things you 
must do if you expect to continue to con- 
tribute to the life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness of other people in your ca- 
pacity as sales managers or as salesmen. 

Given this climate for our postwar 
world I have no fear as to America’s fu- 
ture if the sales managers will take their 
full responsibility. Find out how many 
people you will employ in the postwar 
period. Most of us have increased our 
employment during the war. Some of 
these employees may go back to their 
jobs as housewives,—the youngsters 
back to school,—the oldsters may retire, 
—but many of them will remain. We 
must provide employment for our re- 
turning soldiers and the postwar sales 
manager will consider his number one 
responsibility the employment of his 
company’s wage-earners. 


Second, the sales manager should be a 
major factor in the determination of 
what to build,—what improvements to 
put on the products they made before 
the war, and what appliances, if any, to 
add to their line after the war. 

Third, market studies should be made 
to determine the location of prospects; 
locations geographically and socially. 
This study will permit a determination 
of the price range of the product to be 
manufactured. It will be a factor in the 
determination of what products are to be 
manufactured. 

Fourth, the sales manager should de- 
termine the size of the organization in 
his own employment and the type of dis- 
tribution he is to pursue and develop. 

Advertising must be planned as to 
message and as to media. The sales 
story must be developed, sales literature 
designed. On the basis of these studies 
and the findings of these facts, with the 
shock troops and barrages of advertising, 
sales research, market analysis, distribu- 
tion methods, he must then build his 
army of occupation. He must prepare to 
select, to hire and to train his salesmen, 
the salesmen of his distributors and 
dealers, for it is this army of occupation 
that after the first rush of supplying 
pent-up consumer goods, will determine 
whether we are to pass on to our sons 
the heritage that our fathers passed on 
to us. 

It is my firm conviction that on the 
success of the sales managers of the fu- 
ture will depend the prosperity of the 
American of the future. 














SALES TRAINING FOR THE NEW 
TYPE OF SELLING 


DAVID S. OSBORNE 
The Studebaker Corporation 


F THERE is ever to be effective control 
l of the nature and extent of the human 
contacts between an industry and its 
wholesale and retail customers, both top 
management and intermediate manage- 
ment, all the way down the line, must 
first be “‘sold”—not only on the need for 
training, but also on active participation 
in developing and administering the 
training program. 

In other words, it seems to most sales 
training men that our Number One 
problem still has to do with the more 
complete acceptance by employers (re- 
tailers as well as manufacturers) of their 
responsibility for making a major issue 
of the selection and development of sales 
personnel; and with “training trainers to 
train.” 

Problem Number Two in raising the 
average effectiveness of a sales organiza- 
tion is: How can the career of being a 
salesman be made more attractive to 
more and better men and women? 

This is reflected in the experiences of 
high-school vocational guidance people 
and the college placement bureaus—who 
tell us that relatively few students have 
been at all interested in preparing them- 
selves for careers of personal selling. In 
South Bend, Indiana, for example, rec- 
ords from 1929 through 1942 showed 
that the proportion of high school seniors 
whose “‘career books” indicated an inter- 
est in personal selling ranged between 64 
and 73 per cent. 

This indifferent attitude seems to be 
confirmed by the experiences of most 
sales personnel men in industry. For ex- 
ample, in normal times I interview a 


good many young men. But most of 
them just want to ¢alk about selling. Not 
many want to do it. Most of them have 
wanted desk jobs. They have been en- 
thusiastic about sales promotion, and 
sales research, and advertising. But, 
when I have suggested that the best way 
to build a solid foundation for such work 
is to begin as a retail salesman, they gen- 
erally looked shocked and changed the 
subject. 

There is no time just now to go into 
all the reasons for this rather widespread 
attitude towards selling as a career; but 
plans for betterment would never get 
started unless we recognized that such 
an attitude has existed—and existed in 
spite of the fact that there has never 
been any ceiling on the salesman’s oppor- 
tunities. 

Now that our jobs have been bombed 
out from under us, we sales people will 
probably be safer in the future if we re- 
sist the temptation to get cocky over the 
extent to which our services will be 
needed when production for civilian use 
again rates top priority. Before we start 
to rebuild, we had better check over the 
strength of our foundations. As in any 
other vocation, the temptation to ra- 
tionalize habits and prejudices, and to 
cling desperately to the status quo ante, 
is bound to be very great. But surely, if 
there was ever a time to begin consider- 
ing “new models” in the recruiting and 
development of salesmen, this period of 
rationing and scarcity, and of industrial 
plants converted to war, would seem to 
be it. 

I do not mean that this is the time to 
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try to set down in every detail exactly 
what the specifications of those new 
models should be. But, as in the case of 
war aims, there are certain aspects of 
current and future sales training prob- 
lems that surely are not controversial. 
In the following brief paragraphs, we can 
not do more than merely list a few of 
these trends that need to be thought 
about. 

1. Because of the pilot work that has 
been done in the universities and in in- 
dustrial personnel departments during 
the past twenty-five years; because of 
their widespread use in the relations be- 
tween the U. S. Employment Service and 
employers; and because so many millions 
of young men will have been assigned to 
square or round holes by the classifica- 
tion methods of the Army and Navy—I 
predict that sales managers and sales- 
men, alike, will have more respect for 
aptitude tests and other controls for as- 
suring efficient selection and assignment. 
It will be a long time before these can be 
accepted as a full substitute for judg- 
ment; but employers of salesmen will 
make more active use of them as accred- 
ited supplements to raw judgment. 

2. On the whole, there will be more 
evidence of respect for the idea of train- 
ing, and a more scientific approach to 
questions of sales technique and sales 
management. Notable progress has al- 
ready been made during the past twenty 
years; and the present heavy emphasis 
on training in both military life and in 
the production departments of industry 
is being watched closely by many em- 
ployers of salesmen. 

3. As one means of assuring a broader 
acceptance of sales training, there will be 
more concern with the quantitative and 
qualitative measurement of results in re- 
lation to selling methods, as well as in 
relation to the number of calls made. We 
have long known that certain methods 


“worked”—but have made few charts 
showing how much they worked. Some 
companies have, however, already made 
a good start in this direction. More of 
this sort of thing will be done. 

4. Although many salesmen will need 
to absorb different kinds of information 
(which will, of course, put much new re- 
sponsibilities on training) basic selling 
and sales management methods will not 
change very much. There will be increas- 
ing interest, however, in two fields—i.e., 
(a) all sorts of visual methods of trans- 
ferring ideas, both in training and in sell- 
ing; and (b) the discussion-type of sales 
meeting, to displace the “stuffing” or 
“funnelling” kind—which means that 
training men will try harder than ever to 
avoid making noises like confessed ‘‘ex- 
perts” and will work, more than ever, 
along lines of helping sales people make 
their own plans. 

5. There will be more of a tendency to 
supplement other research agencies by 
using factory sales representatives and 
retail sales managers in fact-finding. This 
will be done not only for the sake of the 
direct value of the facts they find, but 
also (a) as a means of building up among 
field administrative personnel greater fa- 
miliarity with the basic marketing prob- 
lems of their companies; (b) as an ingre- 
dient in self-training of these line execu- 
tives in the scientific approach to their 
own problems; and, (c) perhaps most im- 
portant, as assurance of greater confi- 
dence (on the part of those who bear the 
final responsibility for making sales 
training effective) in whatever plans are 
developed from field research. The idea, 
of course, is that the field representative 
who has had an active part in developing 
the training program will feel that he has 
more of a personal stake in its success. 

6. Because industrial management is 
quite sure to be more conscious of mar- 
keting costs, those who approve the op- 
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erating budgets will be on the look-out 
for anything that promises to keep dis- 
tribution costs down. It seems reason- 
able to expect, therefore, that top man- 
agement will be more active in extending 
training, as a means of reducing sales 
costs and increasing the profit per sales- 
man. As one employer puts it, “It will be 
cheaper to pay for a first-class training 
department than to double the size of 
the sales force.” 

7. Although consumers must now take 
what they can get, they are learning to 
buy with greater discrimination. So, 
whether or not post-war brings any im- 
mediate Johnstown flood of converting 
War Bonds into merchandise, sales 
training that concentrates on a clear-cut 
portrayal of intrinsic values is indicated. 
One probable by-product may be that 
there will be more of a trend towards 
tying in with the various so-called “‘con- 
sumer movements” than towards resent- 
ing and resisting them. 

8. Training of salesmen will be pro- 
gressively less tricky and more profes- 
sional. Long before the war the Fagin- 
like idea of “selling palm leaf fans to 
Eskimos and fur coats to Solomon Is- 
landers” had already lost most of what- 
ever admirers it ever had; and now the 
pseudo-psychologist and one-shot “‘in- 
spirational” pepper-upper are having 
harder and dryer sledding; and the visit- 
ing sales expert who pontificates, “Plan 
your work—and work your plan’ is 
being asked more insistently, “What 
work? What plan?” 

Instead of depending on these itin- 
erant sales doctors, employers of sales- 
men will set more store by developing 
among their own executives the ““know- 
how” of simple, practical means of arous- 
ing sales people to the urgency of doing 
their work better, cheaper, and faster. 

9. There will be no less—probably 
more—lure in the old Siren song, “I Can 


Get It for You Wholesale.” Direct-to- 
consumer selling, chain buying and sell- 
ing, and co-ops will probably increase. 
Producers of raw materials will tend to 
do more consumer goods manufacturing 
and to by-pass converters, and—in part, 
at least—the normal distributive ma- 
chinery. 

There are, therefore, apt to be in- 
creases in the proportion of salesmen who 
must deal with the preferences and prej- 
udices of prospects who are buying for 
their own use; so that training in selling 
to the ultimate consumer will increase. 

10. A larger proportion of the sales- 
men representing factories and whole- 
salers will need to acquire skills not di- 
rectly connected with influencing buyers. 
A first-hand knowledge of service condi- 
tions and procedures, for example; mer- 
chandising counsel for resale outlets; and 
engineering advice for users of machin- 
ery, will be more and more a part of the 
training of salesmen of this type. 

The necessity for being able to advise 
customers intelligently on priorities, 
scarcities and rationings is already giving 
many a factory representative more than 
a smattering of practical economics; and 
if there is no sharp demarcation between 
war and peace, some of this war-time ex- 
perience may prove as useful in selling 
goods as it has been in explaining what 
to do when goods cannot be had. 

11. All these trends add up to greater 
and more serious concern among the 
leaders of industry for increasing the dig- 
nity of selling as a life career, and to ef- 
forts to make selling attractive to the 
highest type of men. 

12. Towards this end, there will also 
be a growing tendency among business 
men to make full use of the trained 
thinking of the marketing men on col- 
lege faculties; and, conversely, more ur- 
gency in the efforts of college men to 
work closely with the line and staff exec- 
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utives of industrial sales departments, 
and with retailers. 

13. There will be more and more con- 
cern with finding leaders and developing 
among sales supervisors the qualities 
that make for leadership. In top market- 
ing jobs and through all intermediate 
steps in the chain of sales management, 
far more emphasis will be placed on abil- 
ity of ‘““managers” to frain and develop 
salesmen, in order that sales supervisors 
may make the most of the potentialities 
of whatever human energies are en- 
trusted to their direction. 

14. Finally, long overdue improve- 
ments in compensation plans and promo- 


tion policies seem to be on the way— 
and, under “‘compensation”’ I mean to 
include psychic, as well as cash incen- 
tives for salesmen; and emotional as well 
as financial security. 

These fourteen subjects are only a few 
of those with which sales training men 
are concerned. They are representative 
of some areas where significant trends 
seem to be on the way—and they are not 
the opinions of any one man. They are 
a cross section of typical adjustments 
which members of the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives believe they 
will need to start making now, if they 
are to keep up with a changing world. 
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Research completed and in progress is 
classified in this section under the list of gen- 
eral headings given below. Individual items 
are designated by the number of the general 
class into which they fall and, also, by a serial 
number within the class. It is expected that 
this classification will be used consistently in 
subsequent issues of THE JOURNAL. It is 
hoped that this method of designation will 
lead to easy reference by our readers. Sug- 
gestions from them as to desirable changes 
will be welcomed by the editors. 


List or GENERAL HEADINGS 


1. Advertising 
. Selling—Personal 
Commodity Studies 
Industrial Marketing 
Marketing Farm Products 
Marketing Minerals 
Marketing Services 
Producers’ Marketing of Consumer 
Goods 
8. Product Analysis 
g. Consumer Studies 
10. Cost of Marketing 
11. Foreign Trade 
Functional Marketing 
12. Co-operative Marketing 
13. Credit—Mercantile and Retail 
14. Retailing 
15. Transportation 
16. Warehousing 
17. Wholesaling 
Government and Marketing 
18. Federal, State, Local Regulation 
I9. Taxation 
20. Marketing Theory 
21. Prices and Price Policies 
Statistics 
22. General Market Statistics 
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23. Market Area Studies 
24. Research Technique 
25. War—General 
26. Miscellaneous 


1. ADVERTISING 


1.1 Raw Material for the Copy Writer’s 
Imagination through Modern Psy- 
chology. Ernest Dichter, Printer’s 
Ink, March §, 1943. 


Dr. Dichter explains his method of using 
psychological methods in market research. 
He calls it “Motivational Research” which 
is a “fancy term for finding out what makes 
people ‘tick,’ what makes them behave, buy, 
read or listen the way they do.” The specific 
techniques used in his studies he classifies 
into three groups: (1) observation of human 
behavior; (2) psychological interviews or 
case studies, and (3) experimentation under 
controlled circumstances. Dr. Dichter de- 
scribes, in considerable detail, how these 
methods were applied in practice. This work 
is part of a growing movement to prepare 
advertising more scientifically. 


1.2 All This and Economy Too. The Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, New York, 
1943, 8 pp. 


This pamphlet is a guide to newspaper ad- 
vertising costs presenting actual figures for 
§000-, 10,000- and 20,000-line campaigns in 
all the weekday newspapers in each of the 48 
states and District of Columbia, as well as in 
each of the nine Canadian provinces. Total 
cost for the three campaigns is given also for 
the United States and Canada and for each 
of the nine major geographic regions of the 
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United States. The bounty referred to in the 
title of the study is the increased circulation 
that can be had by advertisers today with- 
out a corresponding increase in the cost of 
space. The study shows how economically a 
newspaper campaign can reach a particular 
section or a group of cities on the same popu- 
lation level. It is pointed out that today news- 
paper advertising is even more economical 
than indicated by the figures quoted since 
advertisers do not have to use all the papers 
in a chosen area but only those that fit the 
task and budget. The complete cost picture 
can be obtained from glancing at two tables 
which are the central feature of the study. 


1.3 Weld Reads the Advertising Figures in 
1942. $1,820,000,000 Invested in Ad- 
vertising in 1942. L. D. H. Weld, 
Printer’s Ink, February 5, and March 
26 (respectively), 1943. 


In the first article Mr. Weld presents and 
briefly discusses the P.I. 1942 summary of 
advertising. All advertising decreased 5.9 per 
cent from 1941 with outdoor advertising 
decreasing the most (—14.4%) and news- 
paper advertising the least (— 5.4%). 

In the second article Mr. Weld corrects his 


earlier figures and briefly analyzes the 1942 
figures. 


1.4 Leading Advertisers of 1942 and Their 
Expenditures. Printer’s Ink, Febru- 
ary 5, 1943. 


The annual study made exclusively for 
Printer’s Ink by Barbour Walker Lyndon, 
chief statistician of Magazine Marketing 
Service, has been completed for 1942 and is 
printed in this article. The tabulations offer 
much valuable data to the research worker. 


1.5 Fifteen Stores Fined in Advertising Boy- 
cott of New York Times. Editor and 
Pubiisher, April 17, 1943. 


This is a report of a decision handed down 
by the United States District Court in which 
15 leading department and apparel stores in 
New York City were fined $5000 each. These 
stores were found guilty of criminal violation 
of the anti-trust law by acting together in an 


attempt to regulate store advertising rates of 
newspapers in New York City. 


1.6 Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee, New York, 1943, 52 pp.-, 
$1.00. 


This is a complete and authentic manual 
describing and explaining all the public rela- 
tions problems imposed on Government and 
Business by the all-out war. Factual informa- 
tion is included on fourteen major projects 
and their many subdivisions, including Ra- 
tioning, Transportation, Conservation, Sal- 
vage, Redistribution of Materials, Produc- 
tion Drives, Manpower and the others. The 
book shows advertisers and others how 
printed promotion can be converted from a 
peace time basis to a basis of support for 
Victory-bringing projects. Available sources 
of information are listed for those who wish 
to tune their copy to essential programs. 


1.7 Advertisers, Agencies, Publishers Ex- 
change Ideas on Rationing Advertis- 
ing Space. Industrial Marketing, 
March 1943. 


A nationwide survey conducted by Jndus- 
trial Marketing shows, among other interest- 
ing things, that industrial advertisers are 
14 to 1 in favor of doing everything possible 
to provide the necessary advertising space 
regardless of whether the concern has been 
a regular advertiser in the business paper; 
agencies favor it 6 to 1; publishers, 3 to 1. 
Should a space shortage develop in business 
papers, alleviating it by reducing editorial 
space is favored by only a bare majority of 
industrial advertisers, whereas a favorable 
ratio of 5 to 1 and 4 to 1 was shown by 
agencies and publishers. Both publishers and 
advertisers are fairly equally divided on the 
question of denying space to new advertisers 
if a shortage develops, but the agencies are 
against it 2 to 1. On the proposal that space 
be rationed on a basis of percentage of that 
used in 1942 publishers were equally divided, 
but advertisers and agencies favored it 5 to I 
and 2 to 1 respectively. When presented 
with five alternative bases for rationing, 
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however, advertisers preferred “usefulness of 
advertising copy to the war effort,” with 
“essentiality of advertiser’s production to 
war” running second; the first and second 
choice of agencies were “length of time the 
advertiser has used the publication” and 
“amount of space used in 1942.” The pub- 
lishers agree with the agencies on first choice 
and selected “continuity of use of the pub- 
lication” as second. Interesting individual 
comments are included in the article. 


1.8 Marketing Jury Hands Up Indictment in 
Case of Wartime Copy. Printer’s Ink, 
February 12, 1943. 


A report of a detailed questionnaire in- 
vestigation conducted by Printer’s Ink is 
given here. In essence, the 86 advertisers 
were questioned about what they thought of 
wartime advertising. The results of this poll 
were compared with those of the Link survey 
which interviewed 1000 consumers last fall 
to find out their attitude toward current ad- 
vertising. By and large advertisers appear to 
be more severe critics of themselves than is 
the public. 


1.9 Place of Advertising after the War Will 
Be Studied by Conference Board. 
Broadcasting, January 4, 1943. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
will make a study early in 1943 to appraise 
advertising as an instrument of economic 
development and social progress. It is ex- 
pected to take at least six months to com- 
plete the study which is underwritten by the 
entire advertising industry. 


1.10 A Dean Answers the Professors. C. E. 
Griffin, Advertising and Selling, April, 
1943- 

Dean Griffin analyzes the anti-advertising 
petition in the light of the role which adver- 
tising plays in the structure of a free econ- 
omy. The Dean calls attention to the fact 
that (in brief) an essential feature of a sys- 
tem of free enterprise is competition and that 
advertising is an American device used in a 
competitive market—a device which has 
become thoroughly intertwined with our dy- 
namic economy. “If we are to preserve this 


pattern we must allow it to function freely 
even in wartime and radical restrictions 
should not be imposed without the most seri- 
ous considerations of the requirements of the 
emergency.” 


1.11 A Professor (Who Didn’t Sign) Re- 
plies. George Burton Hotchkiss, 
Printer’s Ink, February 19, 1943. 


This is the fourth article to be printed by 
Printer’s Ink on the subject of the petition 
circulated by Professor Colston Warne ask- 
ing for drastic curtailment of advertising in 
wartime by the Federal Government. Pro- 
fessor Hotchkiss, feeling that the teaching 
profession suffered from misrepresentation 
through the petition and the articles, clearly 
explains why he did not sign the petition and 
why many other marketing, advertising and 
economics professors did not. 


1.12 In England Agencies and Advertisers 
Buy the Space Salesman’s Lunch. 
Harry W. Yoxall, Printer’s Ink, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1943. 

In this article Mr. Yoxall describes the 
topsy-turvy condition in the publishing 
business when publications must get along 
with 19.5 per cent of the paper they used 
before the war. This represents a much more 
drastic reduction than we have experienced 
in the United States to date. 


1.13 How to Measure the Potential Value of 
Your Radio Advertising. Richard 
Manville, Sales Management, April 1, 
1943. 

This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Manville on radio advertising. These 
articles aim to provide the reader with a 
working knowledge of the various tools that 
radio research has developed to help ad- 
vertisers appraise the effectiveness of radio 
programs. This article discusses the tele- 
phone as the first tool for appraisal. 


1.14 Harvard University to Conduct Survey 
of Radio as Retailer Medium. Broad- 
cast Serial Audience Not Typed. 
Broadcasting, March 22 and April 26 
(respectively), 1943. 
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The first article describes a detailed study 
of radio as an advertising medium for retail- 
ers, service establishments and manufactur- 
ers with local distribution. The study is 
authorized by Harvard University’s Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration with 
Professor C. H. Sandage, on leave for the 
purpose from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio in charge of the research. Most readers 
will recall that Professor Sandage, while with 
the Department of Commerce in 1935-1937, 
conducted the special census of broadcasting 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Professor Sandage said that the 
retail advertising study will analyze the use 
of the medium. 

The second article describes a completed 
study of the “listening-habits” of about one- 
half of all the women living in the state of 
Iowa. Although this study was made wholly 
in Iowa, which is preponderantly agricul- 
tural, readers will find the results very inter- 
esting and thought-provoking. 


1.15 Northwestern University 


1.15.1 Some Aspects of Advertising and of 
the Advertisability of Fruits and Vegetables is 
a study prepared for a doctoral dissertation 
by Joseph L. Apodaca, and can be obtained 
through the Library loan system. 


1.15.2 Frances Allene Smith has com- 
pleted a M.B.A. thesis entitled The Psy- 
chological Impact of Bar Soap Advertising. 


2. SELLING—PERSONAL 


2.1 Six Ways to Keep in Touch with Cus- 
tomers When Men Can’t Travel. 
James C. Cumming, Sales Manage- 
ment, February 15, 1943. 


Mr. Cumming presents and discusses six 
methods by which manufacturers can keep in 
touch with their customers even though their 
sales forces have been thinned or eliminated 
by wartime conditions, and even though 
goods are rationed. 


4. MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


4.1 The Impact of War on Marketing Farm 
Products. F. L. Thomsen, Fournal of 
Farm Economics, February, 1943. 
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Professor Clark’s discussion of Thomsen’s 
paper, in the same Fournal, calls it “‘an ex- 
cellent panoramic view” which leaves one 
“somewhat awed at its scope and magni- 
tude.” Both the original article and the dis- 
cussion of it are thought-provoking espe- 
cially in respect of what portion of the 
changes in organization and operation will be 
continued after the war. Perhaps the most 
interesting suggestion is that “it seems quite 
evident that marketing research will be 
definitely influenced, and probably for the 
better.” Not enough is known for planning 
purposes, the author contends, as to who 
gets the consumer’s dollar, or about the 
capacity of processing and storage facilities. 
Market research men, please note! 


4.2 Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


4.2.1 Livestock Marketing Facilities. A 
study has been completed by the Bureau on 
the availability of facilities for handling live- 
stock at country shipping points of railroads 
in the Corn Belt Region. The purpose of the 
study is to determine where and to what ex- 
tent stockyards and loading facilities will 
need to be provided if a material shift takes 
place in the transportation of livestock from 
motortruck to rail. 


4.2.2 Milk Marketing. The Bureau is 
gathering data from farmers and local deal- 
ers and market administrators, concerning 
milk prices received and transportation 
charges paid. The purpose is to ascertain 
some of the specific relationships between 
price, production response, and location of 
production response. 


4-3 The Advertising and Merchandising of 
Washington State Apples, a doctoral dis- 
sertation by Rayburn Dean Tousley at 
Northwestern University has been completed 
and can be obtained through the Library 
loan service. 


4-4 Food Distribution Administration 


4-4.1 Core Samples for Determining Wool 
Shrinkage. The Administration is making 
considerable progress in its effort to develop 
a quick, economical method of sampling wool 
to determine shrinkage. “Shrinkage” is the 
term applied to the loss in weight that occurs 
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in wool as a result of the removal of extrane- 
ous substances in the form of natural grease, 
soil, and vegetable matter prior to the time 
it enters the manufacturing processes. 

So important is “shrinkage” that wool 
cannot be evaluated in the absence of in- 
formation regarding the weight that will be 
lost in scouring. Buyers, through long train- 
ing, are able to estimate the shrinkage of 
wool close enough for their purpose. How- 
ever, producers, who have not received the 
necessary training, cannot do this and hence 
they are forced to market their clips each 
year without the benefit of information con- 
cerning the most important factor determin- 
ing price. 

A good illustration of the effect of shrink- 
age on price is seen in the fact that on the 
basis of the present prices for fine wool, 
each variation of 1 per cent in shrinkage in- 
fluences its grease value in excess of 1 cent 
per pound. 

Of many methods of sampling tried the 
one which appears to be most promising is 
that which is purely mechanical and in which 
a coring device is used. A sufficient number 
of cores are taken in order to obtain a repre- 
sentative composite sample. A statistical 
analysis of the variability of the shrinkage of 
domestic wools discloses that when 100 cores 
are taken the results will be accurate within 
one half of 1 per cent 95 times out of 100. 

After the samples have been drawn they 
are laboratory tested, weighed, sorted and re- 
weighed to determine the moisture content 
of the scoured wool. It is then possible to 
calculate scoured weight on the basis of 
standard contents of moisture and impuri- 
ties. The shrinkage of the sample is deter- 
mined by the loss in weight between the 
original grease weight of the sample and the 
final scoured weight, calculated at standard 
contents of moisture and impurities. En- 
couraging progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of this technique, and through 
experiments now planned it is hoped that the 
various difficulties will be entirely elimi- 
nated. The fact that the coring method can 
be used satisfactorily for the sampling of 
American-grown wools which are uniform 
in grade has been demonstrated many times. 

It is hoped that eventually testing labo- 


ratories will be set up by some State agency 
or by the trade in the producing areas, so 
that the growers can obtain information re- 
garding grade and shrinkage of their clips 
before selling their wool. With information 
of this nature in hand it will be a simple 
matter for producers to calculate just what 
prices their clips should bring. 


4-4.2 Continuous Factory Inspection and 
Labeling of Canned Fruits and Vegetables in 
Terms of U. §. Grades is a question and an- 
swer pamphlet issued by the Administration 
describing the arrangement whereby Federal 
inspectors are present in a canning plant at 
all times it is in operation. Foods packed un- 
der this inspection may be identified by a 
shield embossed in the cover of tin and in the 
bottom of glass containers, or they may bela- 
beled in terms of U.S. Grades. Cost to the 
canner for this inspection is believed to be 
not more than two to four ten thousands of 
a cent per can. Size, color, degree of matu- 
rity, and freedom of blemishes are the factors 
considered in grading processed fruits and 
vegetables. 


4.4.3 Study Shows How to Conserve Bet- 
ter-Quality Cotton. A study of combed yarn 
manufacturing recently conducted by the 
Administration has disclosed practical means 
for conserving supplies of certain of the bet- 
ter qualities of cotton for which present 
market demand exceeds available supply. 
These tests have shown that the tensile 
strength of combed yarns now used exten- 
sively for war goods can be maintained 
when raw cotton of shorter staple is used 
provided a higher percentage of waste is re- 
moved in the combing process. The increased 
cost of processing is somewhat more than off- 
set by the lower cost of raw cotton of shorter 
staple length. The results of the study are be- 
ing prepared for publication. 


7. PRODUCERS’ MARKETING OF CON- 
SUMER GOODS 


7.1 Tracing of Retail Sales Shows Lydia 
Pinkham How to Advertise. Sales 
Management, March 1, 1943. 


This article describes a plan developed in 
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1940 by Charles Pinkham when he was ad- 
vertising manager of Lydia Pinkham (he is 
now Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Plans Board at Erwin, Wasey & Co.) in 
order to meet the special problem of a com- 
pany which sells directly to wholesalers from 
its main office. By means of the Pinkham 
plan a company can know “where sales are 
made after goods are shipped to wholesalers, 
to whom the goods are sold, what are the 
major markets, where each advertising dollar 
has gone and exactly how much profit the 
company earns in each market.” 


8. PRODUCT ANALYSIS 


8.1 Sardine Paste to Our Allies. A new prod- 
uct—a fish loaf or paste made of sardines— 
is one of these nutritious foods which has re- 
sulted from the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration’s search for supplements for foods 
in short supply. The paste is intended for 
shipment to our Allies in place of the canned 
whole fish. It is being packed on an experi- 
mental scale in California at the present 
time, but production is slated to expand. The 
Lend-Lease Administration and the Office of 
Foreign Rehabilitation and Relief have found 
the product acceptable. 

The new fish loaf or paste will not be avail- 
able to civilians until after the war which is 
unfortunate as the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics and the National 
Research Council have approved the product 
nutritionally. It is high in protein, vitamin 
B, and minerals and, if desired, vitamins A 
and D can be added. 

It is estimated that an initial pack of 2 
million cases of the new product is possible 
without affecting the quantity of the present 
fish pack or the present production of fish 
meal and fish oils. Were the new method 
used on the entire California sardine catch, 
it is estimated that the resulting food pack 
would be twice or three times as large as is 
now produced, while fish oil production 
would be about three-fourths larger and fish 
meal production would be a third larger. 
The new process also would reduce labor re- 
quirements considerably since only a fifth 
of the workers are required by this method of 
processing compared with the now generally 
accepted method of packing sardines. 


9. CONSUMER STUDIES 


9.1 Wartime Consumer Analysis of the 
Greater Milwaukee Market. (20th 
Edition), The Milwaukee Fournal, 
Milwaukee, 1943, 107 pp. 


This is a close-up picture of wartime con- 
sumer buying and living habits taken in the 
war-booming city of Milwaukee. For the 
last nineteen years, the Milwaukee Journal 
has conducted a comprehensive question- 
naire survey of consuming habits. This time 
the standard information has been amplified 
by answers to a set of special questions re- 
lated to war conditions. 

The study was conducted by mailing 
15,000 questionnaires to housewives selected 
at random from the city directory; it got 
back and based its results on 7000 replies, 
representing 3.5% of the city’s population. 
(Respondents got a bag of groceries for fill- 
ing in and returning the forms). Findings on 
the hundreds of products covered were 
broken down by brand preferences, use by 
different income groups and dealer dis- 
tribution. After obtaining returns from the 
7000 the Fournal projected them to cover all 
the families in Milwaukee. 

The survey brings out some very inter- 
esting data concerning American families in 
a large industrialized city in wartime. 
Among other things these families, in con- 
trast to more peaceful days, now pack more 
lunch boxes, serve more meals per day, buy 
more fresh fruits and vegetables, do more 
home canning, smoke more cigarettes, and 
do most of their shopping at independent 
neighborhood stores instead of chain outlets. 
They are less inclined to shop around when 
a favorite brand is not to be found in the 
store they are patronizing at the time, thus 
indicating a decided decline in brand loyalty. 


9.2 An Analysis Defining Successful Farm- 
ing. Merideth Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1943, pp. 23. 


This is one of the examples of co-operation 
between a publication and the Bureau of the 
Census. The census schedules of a sample of 
subscribers to Successful Farming as well as 
their non-subscriber neighbors were segre- 
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gated for tabulation by the Bureau. Answers 
to about a hundred different questions, in- 
cluding land and buildings, ownership of 
various types of products and use of various 
types of utilities, were secured. 

In making the check two samples were 
drawn from the Census of Agriculture, 
Housing and Population: (1) Representing 
2000 farms on the subscription list of Suc- 
cessful Farming, selected by a mechanical 
process; and (2) Representing another 2000 
farms, adjoining the subscribers’ farms, but 
known not to be subscribers. Every step in 
the process was controlled by the Bureau of 
the Census but no disclosure of operations, 
records or identity of individuals was per- 
mitted. Only summaries of the significant 
characteristics of various groups were made. 
Parts of this study are to be reprinted in a 
new handbook now in preparation by the 
Census Bureau. 


9.3 Measuring Food Markets. The Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1942, 
7° PP- 

This survey should be of great interest to 
the food industry. It is based on an investi- 
gation in the tri-city area composed of Bing- 
hampton, Endicott and Johnson City, New 
York, of grocery purchases over a two-week 
period by 3105 families. Among these fam- 
ilies a pantry inventory, family data and 
magazine reading facts were secured. These 
facts are presented in pictorial form and are 
significant even though, since they were ob- 
tained in the pre-ration era, they must be 
considered in the light of changed conditions 
and buying habits under rationing. It would 
be interesting to have the same families 
covered by a similar survey to see what ra- 
tioning had done to food buying habits. 


9.4 A Year of War. Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co., New York, 1943, 13 pp. 


The data for this bulletin were obtained in 
December, 1942 and so it tells of a year of 
war on the home front and certain of the 
effects on the lives of 1504 typical Woman’s 
Home Companion families; what changes 
these women have made in their buying 
habits; how they rate the morale value of 


personal appearance in wartime; and the ef- 
fects of war on the family. This is the second 
of a series of reports from the Reader-Re- 
porters of this publication dealing with war- 
time problems. 


9-5 How 1943 Food Shoppers Are Behaving 
under Shortages and Rationing. 
Philip Salisbury, Sales Management, 
March 1, 1943. 


In this article are reported the results of a 
survey made among 1000 typical house- 
wives in Providence, Denver, St. Paul and 
Atlanta in January 1943. Although interest- 
ing differences were found between the four 
cities certain general conclusions were: 
housewives visit grocery stores less fre- 
quently than in normal times; the best 
sources of information on where to go for 
hard-to-get food products are, in order of 
importance, grocers usually patronized, 
newspaper pages, shopping around, radio, 
friends; vitamins in food prepared and 
served to the family are important; the 
housewife has been forced to accept many 
brands of canned vegetables and coffee which 
she was not accustomed to buying; she 
doesn’t notice any great difference between 
the new brands and the old; because of the 
growing shortage of doctors, medicines are 
being purchased at drug stores without pre- 
scriptions. 


9.6 What You Find When You Look Inside 
Homes of the 19,000,000 ‘‘New 
Rich.” Allen H. Center, Sales Man- 
agement, March 15, 1943. 


Most readers will be interested in this 
report of an “intensive” survey covering a 
cross section of families of industrial war 
workers. As Mr. Center points out, it appears 
that Mrs. “New Rich” is a person and a 
buyer with whom marketing men must get 
acquainted. 


9.7 The Genesis of Brand Awareness. L. P. 
Guest, The Fournal of Applied Psy- 
chology, December, 1942. 


Mr. Guest describes the procedure fol- 
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lowed and the findings of a study of brand 
awareness among 813 grade and high school 
pupils in Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land. It is the author’s contention that a 
significant study of brand preference cannot 
be conducted without a co-ordinate study of 
brand awareness or recognition. Many teach- 
ers of marketing and marketing research 
men will be interested in Mr. Guest’s con- 
clusions. The study is similar in procedure 
to others previously conducted. It differs, 
however, in respect to some conclusions while 
at the same time agreeing in part with the 
results of earlier studies. 


9.8 ‘Let Them Eat Cake!” Printer’s Ink, 
February 19, 1943. 


How strong is brand and product loyalty? 
To answer this question a survey was made 
of 864 women shoppers in 10 metropolitan 
centers in the East and Middle West. The 
results of the study are presented in tables 
accompanied by some analysis. The reader 
will not be surprised to learn that “brand 
loyalty is not so strong that it makes a 
woman stay within a manufacturer’s line of 
goods when she can’t get the product in that 
line that she wants in the first place.” 


9.9 Statistical Laws of Family Expendi- 
tures. Holbrook Working, American 
Statistical Fournal, March, 1943. 


This paper presents an analysis of family 
expenditure data collected in the 1935-36 
study conducted jointly by several Federal 
Agencies, to which frequent reference has 
been made in this Fournal. Some compari- 
sons are made to other data for other periods, 
from which the conclusion is drawn that the 
“evidence suggests a rather remarkable de- 
gree of stability in the distribution pattern 
of family expenditures.” This conclusion 
should add confidence to the use of the orig- 
inal data in forecasting specific changes in 
national demand that will accompany 
changes in total income paid out. 

Village, urban and farm families are shown 
to have very similar expenditure patterns 
for some groups of commodities, but farm 
families show patterns that differ from the 


others in food and home maintenance ex- 
penditures. 

It is pointed out, also, that changes in 
income through time probably have a 
marked effect on savings. 


9.10 Incomes and Expenditures of Wage 
Earners in Puerto Rico, 1940-1941. 
Alice C. Hanson, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February, 1943. 


This is a summary of a W.P.A. study 
which shows that even before the United 
States entered the war wage-earning families 
in Puerto Rico were not earning enough to 
meet their expenses. The data are presented 
in tabular form accompanied by some dis- 
cussion. There is no explanation given of the 
statistical techniques used in the collection 
and analysis of the data. 


g.11 At the request of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s director of personnel, the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics has prepared a suggested spending 
plan for Government girls. Published in 
mimeograph form, “Living on Your Salary 
in Wartime Washington,” (25 pages) shows 
the “musts” and “maybes” of a budget, and 
provides pointers—such as standards for a 
furnished room, daily nutrition needs, a 
market list for the woman who cooks at 
home, clothes conservation suggestions. 


9.12 Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


9.12.1 Estimates were made of agricul- 
tural requirements for petroleum products 
during 1943. The estimates of the Bureau 
were arranged to show annual and quarterly 
requirements, classified by type of use with- 
in each of the five geographical regions desig- 
nated for the petroleum industry. Require- 
ments were further grouped into type of 
product, including gasoline, distillate fuel 
oils, kerosene, lubricating oils, and greases. 
These data also are being transmitted to 
OPA on specific request. 


9.12.2 Food Expenditures. The Bureau is 
also making a complete revision of estimates 
of food costs in relation to consumer income 
and expenditures. This work is being carried 
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on in collaboration with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Department of Commerce. 


10. COST OF MARKETING 


10.1 Petroleum Marketing Cost and Cost 
Reduction. R. T. Haslam, F. M. Sur- 
face, and J. R. Riddell, National 
Petroleum News, March 3, 10 and 17, 
1943. 


This most interesting series of three arti- 
cles represents one of those rare cases where 
a large business unit discloses to the public 
in the pages of the trade press an important 
fraction of its marketing costs. Because the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey has done much 
pioneer work in distribution cost analysis the 
articles achieve special significance. While 
the first article is concerned to a large extent 
with expounding the peculiarities of petro- 
leum marketing it also show that for East 
Texas crude, refined primarily for automo- 
tive products on the Atlantic Seaboard, 
wholesale marketing accounts for 30 cents 
per barrel out of a total of $1.78 for all four 
divisions of the petroleum trade, the figure 
being an estimated average for all petroleum 
products for 1940-1941. An estimated aver- 
age cost for marketing gasoline by tank truck 
from bulk plants on the Eastern Seaboard is 
given as two cents a gallon. 

However, the second article is the most 
significant. It outlines Standard’s organiza- 
tion for marketing cost work. It tells of its 
time-study work on tank-truck deliveries 
from bulk stations, which developed the fol- 
lowing formula for calculating the cost of 
delivery for each size of dump (quantity de- 
livered): Y equals $1.097 plus $0.167 X, 
where Y is the cost per delivery and X is the 
number of gallons delivered in 100 gallon 
units. One of the five charts shows that on a 
delivery of 100 gallons of gasoline requiring 
a 20-mile trip the cost for this Company 
would be about 3.8 cents per gallon, whereas 
it would be only 1.25 cents for the actual 
average distance of about 5 miles, and 0.75 
cents for a 1-mile trip. But if a delivery of 
2000 gallons had been made in each of these 


instances the differences in cost would be 
slight. 


The results achieved by means of these 
cost studies of wholesale marketing from 
bulk station by tank delivery are summar- 
ized thus: 

“1. Tank truck marketing costs were cut 
in half in 9 years. 2. The average size of 
motor fuel delivery by tank truck doubled in 
4 years. 3. The number of bulk plants serv- 
ing the trade was reduced 42% in 8 years. 
(The scope of the operations discussed in 
these articles may not be well known—in 
this case, it means that approximately 400 
bulk plants were closed down, dismantled 
and, if possible, the land sold. This sounds 
like liquidating our business; instead it 
emphasizes the increased efficiency because 
during this period sales volume approxi- 
mately doubled so that in the end double the 
volume was put through 42% less bulk 
plants.) 4. The average tank truck capacity 
increased 57% in § years. (Local ordinances 
greatly affect the size of tank truck.) 5. And 
the record we are most proud of—in the face 
of these economies—is the fact that salaries 
of our employes who made these achieve- 
ments possible have shown dramatic upward 
trends in the past 7 years. As an illustration 
the base salaried wages of our tank truck 
salesmen in one of our largest divisions in- 
creased approximately 50% in the period 
from 1935 to date.” 

The final article makes some comparisons 
between the marketing expenses and sales 
per person in the petroleum trade and in other 
trades, drawing upon the Census studies for 
the figures. It concludes with a discussion of 
pooling of products and consolidation of 
marketing facilities that evidences a full 
realization of the primacy of war require- 
ments while at the same time insisting upon 
a sharp distinction between peacetime and 
wartime. Says the Company, “Indeed, our 
own figures show that pooling is not neces- 
sary to increase efficiency.” (See also 15.1.) 


10.2 Cotton Marketing Costs. A preliminary 
manuscript on cost of marketing cotton was 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for review by cotton technicians. Af- 
ter extensive revision this will become a part 
of the broader project on marketing margins 
and costs. Work is also progressing on a 
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study of marketing margins and costs for 
grains, and progress has been made on util- 
ization of very extensive data on marketing 
margins collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration but used by the latter agency only 
for limited purposes. 


11. FOREIGN TRADE 


11.1 Latin-America: Land of Present—and 
Future—Sales Opportunities. An ABC 
Approach to a Study of Markets in 
Latin-America. Radio Advertising as a 
Seller’s Tool for Reaching Latin- 
America. J. David Cathcart, Sales 
Management, January 1, February 1, 
March 1 (respectively), 1943. 


In a series of three articles Mr. Cathcart 
discusses selling in Latin America. A study 
of markets-by-size in Latin America seems 
to indicate that opportunities are as great or 
greater than in the United States. Radio is 
preferred as a medium for advertising to 
Latin Americans for two reasons: (1) it 
reaches large masses of illiterates untouched 
by printed media and (2) there is a lot of 
extra radio circulation in cafes, barber shops 
and other street locations. However, in gen- 
eral, Mr. Cathcart maintains Latin-Amer- 
ican selling differs very little from selling in 
the United States. 


12. CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


12.1 Developments in Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tion in 1942. Monthly Labor Review, 
March, 1943. 


This article summarizes and discusses in 
some detail the activities and problems of 
consumer co-operatives in the United States 
in 1942. The outstanding development ap- 
pears to have been the great expansion in 
productive facilities owned by co-operatives. 
12.2 The Co-operative Movement in the United 
States is the title of a report recently com- 
pleted by the Commercial Research Division 
of The Curtis Publishing Company. The re- 
port begins by tracing historical develop- 
ment of co-operatives, both here and abroad. 
This is followed by discussions of the present 


size and nature of the movement, appraisals 
of co-operative efficiency, and important new 
trends that are developing in this field. The 
significance of the movement and its eco- 
nomic implications are summed up in the 
final part of the report. 


14. RETAILING 


14.1 University of Oregon 


14.1.1 Standards and Tests of Efficiency 
in $25 Oregon Stores. Dr. N. H. Comish. This 
study has been published in a series of maga- 
zine articles in the Oregon Merchants’ Maga- 
zine. The issues of the magazine in which the 
study appears may be purchased for 15 cents 
a copy per issue from the Oregon Merchants’ 
Magazine, Weatherly Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 


14.1.2 Buying Problems in Oregon Stores. 
Dr. N. H. Comish. Data have already been 
gathered through personal interviews with 
§29 slected Oregon merchants. The informa- 
tion includes the types and sizes of stores, 
sources from which merchandise is bought, 
methods employed to determine store needs, 
methods of buying and the terms of pur- 
chase. The purposes of the survey are: 
(1) to determine the relative importance, the 
advantages and disadvantages under speci- 
fied conditions of merchandise sources and 
methods of buying; and (2) to suggest im- 
provements in buying techniques. It is ex- 
pected that the study will be completed in 
December, 1943. 


14.2 Retailers See Rationing Tangles, Acute 
Goods Shortage, for 1943. Sales 
Management, February 1, 1943. 


In this article a brief summary is presented 
of the keynote speeches at the Wartime Con- 
ference of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association held in New York City in Janu- 
ary, 1943. The economic picture of the nation 
was painted in terms of shortages of durable 
and soft goods, manpower problems, the 
elimination of frills and services and of need 
for postwar planning. In the words of Ed- 
ward T. Dickinson, Jr., executive director, 
Planning Committee, War Production 
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Board, “The year 1943 in retailing will not 
be so good as you would like it to be, nor 
will it be as bad as you probably are afraid 
it is going to be. . . . Three economic factors 
will create increased pressure for rationing 
before the end of 1943: 

1. It has been estimated that consumers 
will be in the position of trying to spend 15% 
to 20% more than the value of goods and 
services that will be available for purchase 
unless further control measures are insti- 
tuted: 

2. Simplified price controls which we can 
expect in 1943 will operate more effectively 
if they are integrated with a more complete 
rationing system; 

3. In addition, many of our mercantile 
inventories consist of merchandise of essen- 
tial types, some of which probably should be 
stockpiled and conserved against future 
needs rather than hastened into consumption 
by unwarranted advertising and sales cam- 
paigns.” 


14.3 Kaufman, of Gimbel, Sees Shortages 
Favoring National Brands. Arthur C. 
Kaufman, Printer’s Ink, March 19, 
1943. 

The author, as the executive head of Gim- 
bel Brothers in Philadelphia and president 
of the Philadelphia Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, has valuable first-hand information 
on what is happening to the department 
store as a result of the war and presents in- 
teresting angles of that picture in this article. 


14.4 Weathering the War at the Retail 
Level. William Hayes, Dun’s Review, 
April, 1943. 

Mr. Hayes reports the findings of a ques- 
tionnaire investigation of retailers of all 
types and in all parts of the country. (A pre- 
liminary report appeared in the March issue 
of Dun’s Review.) Information was collected 
on sales and profit changes since 1941, the 
effects of price ceilings and merchandise 
shortages, types of expenses reduced, sales 
expectations and the help situation. This ar- 
ticle summarizes one-half the returns (4500 
retailers). A later article will present the 
final report. 


14.5 Wartime Effects on Retail Delivery. 
O. Preston Robinson, Yournal of Re- 
tailing, February, 1943. 


The author questioned a “prominent de- 
livery executive who knows what has been 
and is happening’”’ to retail delivery and sum- 
marized in this article the answers to some 25 
questions. Among opinions presented herein, 
which will interest the reader, is “the one 
that the public, the stores, and the big de- 
livery companies are co-operating success- 
fully with the Government’s regulations and 
suggestions designed to encourage fewer de- 
liveries.” 


14.6 Retailers Turn to Self-Service: What 
Are You Doing about It? James C. 
Cumming, Sales Management, April 
15, 1943. 

In this article Mr. Cumming describes the 
“cafeteria” service being rapidly introduced 
in various types of retail outlets. He calls 
attention to the fact that this self-service re- 
tailing calls for a new form of promotion, 
different types of display materials and may 
provide one of the strongest reasons why in- 
formative labeling will grow. All readers will 
no doubt agree with Mr. Cumming as to the 
timeliness of this self-service idea but many 
will disagree with the author’s prediction 
that much of the self-service will persist 
when the war is over. 


14.7 Wartime Conservation and Repair 
Services. Mary Feldman and Anita 
Schiffer, Journal of Retailing, Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 

In this article the authors discuss the find- 
ings of a survey of 36 leading department 
stores in the United States. This study re- 
veals data on the various types of conserva- 
tion and repair services offered to consumers. 


15. TRANSPORTATION 


15.1 Report of the Joint Use of Marketing 
Facilities Sub-Committee to the Mar- 
keting Committee for District Two. 
(Mimeographed.) Petroleum Industry 
Committee, Chicago. 


In the petroleum trade District Two in- 
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cludes the 15 states in what might roughly be 
termed the Upper Mississippi Basin. The 
Subcommittee reports the results of its study 
of possible methods of economizing on the 
use of delivery facilities for moving petro- 
leum products from bulk stations to retail 
outlets. “There are two fundamental ways 
in which it might be possible to conserve 
truck miles and man hours used in dis- 
tribution. The individual marketers might be 
able to effect savings internal to their own 
organizations or the joint operation of all 
companies might be effective.” The investi- 
gation centered on the following points: in- 
creasing dump sizes; proper scheduling and 
routing of trucks, and maximum use of the 
largest ones; intercompany use of terminals 
and bulk plants; exchange of motor trucks 
among suppliers; zoning or freezing of ac- 
counts; installing idle dealer and consumer 
tanks; delivery to customers from the nearest 
bulk plant regardless of primary source of 
supply, truck identification, or other con- 
siderations (termed “arbitrary zoning”). The 
conclusions on these points vary with the 
different market conditions within District 
Two, and so do not admit of a brief summary 
statement. However, they demonstrate once 
more how complicated are such matters of 
physical distribution. (See also 10.1.) 


15.2 Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


15.2.1 A report entitled Relationship be- 
tween the Rail Rates on Livestock and on 
Meats has been completed by the Bureau 
and will be released in the near future. This 
report examines the origins and nature of 
existing rate relationships between livestock 
and meats and addresses the question of 
what weight, if any, should be assigned to 
this relationship in setting rates. Special 
attention is given to the proposition that the 
rate relationship should be uniform through- 
out the country. 


15.2.2 Agricultural Rail Tonnage. The 
Bureau is also continuing its work on possible 
ways of forecasting agricultural tonnage for 
transportation by rail, using the regression 
type of analysis not previously adapted to 


this job. Some usable results have been ob- 
tained, but there is considerable unexplained 
variation in the annual rail movements. 


16. WAREHOUSING 


16.1 Field Warehousing. Daniel M. Fried- 
man, Columbia Law Review, June 
1942. 

The legal aspects of field warehousing have 
not received the attention that the banking 
questions have, and this article attempts to 
remedy this situation. Of the legal points dis- 
cussed in the article these are of special in- 
terest to the marketing man: The issuer of 
the warehouse receipts must be a 4ona fide, 
independent warehouse. A formal lease is or- 
dinarily necessary. There must be “open, 
unequivocal and exclusive possession”’ of the 
merchandise in the warehouse company. 
Adequate marking and sufficient notice to 
the outside world to prevent deception on 
this fact is required. Bonding of employees 
is not essential although desirable. The goods 
may be temporarily returned to the borrower 
for purposes of processing or sale without the 
lender losing his security interest. A trust re- 
ceipt is often used for this purpose. If the 
released goods are sold and shipped on credit 
the lender should have the account receivable 
assigned to him. Should the warehouseman 
be found not to have been in legal possession 
of the goods the lender on the warehouse re- 
ceipt has no right of action against the ware- 
houseman. At least, there is little authority 
as to the existence of such a right. 


18. FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL REGU- 
LATION 


18.1 Marketing Legislation Enacted by Con- 
gress in 1942. Marketing Legislation 
before 78th Congress. Printer’s Ink, 
February 5, 1943. 


The first article is a review of marketing 
laws enacted during the last year beginning 
with the Emergency Price Control Act. 

The second article is merely a cataloguing 
of bills and resolutions vital to American 
business and industry. 
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18.2 U.S. Supreme Court Decisions in 1942. 
Printer’s Ink, February 5, 1943. 


This article will give the reader a quick re- 
view of the Supreme Court’s Decisions in 
cases affecting selling and advertising during 
the year 1942—decisions which laid down 
important principles affecting marketing. 
The decisions are discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: The Agency System of Selling, 
Trade Marks, Right of Privacy, Handbills 
and Door-to-Door Peddling, Basis for Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Cease and Desist 
Orders, Resale Price Maintenance, Drug 
Labeling, Food and Drug Administration 
Food Standardization, and Cosmetic Dem- 
onstrators. 


18.3 Rationing: A Pragmatic Problem for 
Economists. Richard G. Gettell, 
American Economic Review, March, 
1943 Supplement. 


In the end, are not all problems for econ- 
omists ““pragmatic’’—at least those in which 
members of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation are interested? Mr. Gettell’s state- 
ment of rationing problems comes from the 
headaches of experience and gives to its read- 
ers some conception of the complexities 
which face rationing authorities. 

The questions of whether, what, when, and 
how to ration are none of them simple. Inter- 
relations among markets, heterogeneity of 
products and grades, division of authority, 
lack of full and accurate information, the 
many and great complications of adminis- 
tration—these are among the perplexing 
difficulties which face the rationer. Perhaps 
the worst of these difficulties is the lack of ac- 
curate information on supply and demand, 
which poses a continuing pragmatic problem 
for members of the American Marketing 
Association. 

The discussions following Gettell’s paper 
are valuable, especially that by Allen Wallis. 


19. TAXATION 


19.1 Do We Want a Federal Sales Tax? The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 

D. C., 1943, Pp. 47, 25¢. 
The expansion of the war effort is putting 


continuous pressure on Congress and the 
Treasury to find new sources of revenue, and 
to extract greater yields from old sources. 
Despite the sharp increases in the rates of 
nearly all federal taxes, expenditures con- 
tinue to rise faster than revenues. The 
steady growth of the deficit, the resulting 
expansion of national money income, the 
constant pressure on control agencies to per- 
mit the payment of higher wages and higher 
prices, and the mushroom growth of the 
public debt, all point to the need for exploit- 
ing every practicable means of increasing 
federal revenues. One of these is the sales 
tax and this pamphlet discusses the pros and 
cons under such headings as: Why a Retail 
Sales Tax? What Kind of a Retail Sales Tax 
Is Most Desirable? Would a Retail Sales Tax 
Be Hard to Administer? It also discusses 
some alternative ways of restricting con- 
sumer expenditures. 


20. MARKETING THEORY 


20.1 Demand Interrelations for Selected 
Agricultural Products. Marion Claw- 
son, Quarterly Fournal of Economics, 
February, 1943. 


This is a careful and detailed analysis of 
the problem of interrelated demands. Sim- 
ple graphic methods and charts are used to 
relate the ratio of prices of two competing 
commodities to the ratio of their quantities. 
Three classes of commodities were chosen for 
consideration namely, meats, fruits and 
grain. The author concludes that in nearly 
all cases some degree of relation exists be- 
tween the price and quantity ratios of the 
two commodities in question but that “gen- 
eral price levels and real incomes of con- 
sumers bear no obvious relation to the aver- 
age relations or to the divergences.” 


20.2 The Demand for Durable Goods. 
Charles F. Roos and Victor S. Von 
Szeliski, Econometrica, April, 1943. 


The authors present a “systemization of 
the procedure of demand analysis with spe- 
cial reference to durable goods” under the 
following headings: (1) The General Theory 
of Durable-Goods Demand; (2) The Demand 
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for Durable Consumer Goods; (3) The De- 
mand for Capital-Goods as Illustrated by 
Electrical Equipment. Simple statistical 
techniques are used. 

In considering the demand for goods as 
the flow of goods through the market off- 
setting consumers’ expenditures, capital- 
goods expenditures, and sometimes govern- 
ment expenditures the authors (as have oth- 
ers before them) overlook the influence of 
both psychic demand and demand for other 
products. For example, they write, “‘a satis- 
factory explanation of passenger-car demand 
can be based upon (1) consumers’ disposable 
income, (2) cost of living, (3) consumers’ 
stocks of cars in operation or usable, (4) re- 
placement pressure (a quantity derived from 
the age distribution of the car stock), and 
(5) the price of automobiles. 


20.3 A Note on Kinked Demand Curves. 
Clarence W. Efroymson, American 
Economic Review, March, 1943. 


The author presents an interesting discus- 
sion of the possible behavior of entrepreneurs 
under conditions of oligopoly. The article 
was stimulated by an earlier one, “Price 
Theory and Business Behavior,” by Hall and 
Hitch in Oxford Economic Papers, No. 2 
(May, 1939). The time must come when 
someone tests the assumptions concerning 
human behavior in the actual market place. 
There is opportunity here for research of 


great value, but perhaps of even greater 
difficulty. 


21. PRICES AND PRICE POLICIES 


21.1 Price Control: Some Lessons from the 
First Phase. J. K. Galbraith, 4mer- 
ican Economic Review, March, 1943 
Supplement. 


This preliminary statement from the ex- 
periences of a price fixer reinforces the au- 
thor’s point that the OPA will be a rich 
source of price information whenever com- 
petent people have time to reflect on the 
records; and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
advantage will be taken of the opportunities 
before too long. Galbraith makes, and illus- 
trates well, the following general proposi- 
tions: 


1. Price analysis must emphasize the dif- 
ferences between types of market situa- 
tions rather than the features common 
to markets as a whole; 

2. The economic theorist in the future 
must correct for his underestimate of the 
time dimension in the analysis of sup- 
ply and demand; 

3. Greater attention needs to be given to 
cases of buyer’s monopolies; 

4. The role of price control in the control 
of inflation is more important than be- 
lieved by many economists. 


21.2 Agricultural Price Policy, January, 
1943. John D. Black, Yournal of Farm 
Economics, February, 1943. 


As the title indicates, this is a discussion of 
desirable national policy. “In its simplest 
terms, there is but one issue—namely, shall 
prices of farm products be allowed to rise 
considerably the coming year, say 25% or 
more, or just a little, say 10% or less?” 
(There is no suggestion that they not be al- 
lowed to rise at all—and the fact that they 
will be controlled by government is taken for 
granted.) Professor Black appears to favor, 
for the duration, official estimates of quanti- 
ties of specific products wanted, the prices 
necessary to cause farmers to plan such 
production, and government-guaranteed sup- 
port for prices in line with the estimates. 
Such a policy might put some prices well 
above parity while others would fall below 
parity. This is the conventional use of price 
by a bureaucracy to bring about a desired 
production program. No estimates are given 
of either quantities wanted or prices re- 
quired. 


21.3 Food Price Control in Policy and Me- 
chanics. S. A. Segal and A. C. Hoff- 
man, Yournal of Farm Economics, 
February, 1943. 


A realistic recognition of problems in price 
control by men who have been doing the con- 
trolling. The pattern of food price control 
seems to have been set. “In the simplest 
terms, the blueprint calls for the establish- 
ment of specific dollar and cent ceilings at 
the processor level and of maximum margins 
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for wholesalers and retailers.” The authors 
believe this will give a pattern from which a 
post-war return to a free market should not 
be too difficult. 


21.4 Case Studies in Price Control: Dif- 
ferential Pricing in Nonferrous Met- 
als, John D. Sumner; Price Control 
in the Machinery Industries, William 
A. Neiswanger; The Pricing of Copper 
and Brass, Karl L. Anderson, 4mer- 
ican Economic Review, March, 1943 
Supplement. 


Excellent case material on the problems 
involved and the solutions offered in these 
special fields. 


21.5 Establishment of Price Ceiling in 
Brazil, 1943. Monthly Labor Review, 
March, 1943. 


This is a brief description of the procedure 
followed by the Co-ordinator of Economic 
Mobilization in the establishment of ceiling 
prices in Brazil. 


21.6 Changes in marketing dairy and poul- 
iry products bring problems in reporting 
prices. The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion market reporting service has attempted 
to make adjustments in price reporting pro- 
cedure whereby the service would continue 
despite changing conditions, on a basis of 
proper and adequate coverage in reporting 
market prices, and at the same time lend it- 
self to continued wide industry usage. 
Changes in the field of marketing dairy 
and poultry products during recent years, 
such as direct marketing by co-operatives 
and direct buying by chain stores and job- 
bers, have lessened the volume of wholesale 
trading upon which to base published whole- 
sale market prices. The increasing tendency 
in this direction raises the question as to the 
practicability of the present system where- 
by wholesale quotations have been widely 
used as a basis for buying and selling trans- 
actions all the way from producer to con- 
sumer. Directly or indirectly, prices of most 
of the Nation’s butter and eggs have moved 
in commercial channels at prices related to 
wholesale market quotations. This practice 


was a more or less natural development at 
the time when large quantities of products 
were shipped to receivers at central distribut- 
ing centers to be sold on the open market. It 
has continued, regardless of the limitations 
on price reporting resulting from greatly re- 
duced volume of open market trading. 

One of the newer types of price informa- 
tion now being made available in several 
markets relates to f.o.b. prices. It is felt that 
such information possesses certain merits, 
not the least of which is that f.o.b. prices 
are what the shipper can expect to receive 
for his products at the market designated. 
This is a direct value to him. Information 
regarding wholesale selling prices in the mar- 
ket are harder to interpret in the light of 
his own shipments, unless he is selling his 
products on an agreed grade basis. Similarly, 
jobbing prices, i.e., prices to retailers, are 
hard for him to interpret, for they are still 
further removed from that point where his 
product enters the market. 

Except as undertaken more recently by 
the Office of Price Administration through 
the establishment of maximum price regula- 
tions, no attempt has been made to have 
prices fixed generally by a governmental 
agency, which is one means occasionally re- 
ferred to as the logical answer to the price 
reporting problem. During the emergency, 
the Government has in effect fixed the price 
of butter through a price support program by 
the Department of Agriculture on the one 
hand, and on OPA maximum price regula- 
tion on the other hand, both being at the 
same level. These fix the butter price level 
and control margins along the line of distribu- 
tion. Unless such a program were continued 
indefinitely, the establishment of a so-called 
Government price would more likely be the 
establishment of a trading basis. And, un- 
less this price were changed frequently as 
conditions might warrant, some type of cur- 
rent market price information would still be 
needed by industry, as a measure of the reac- 
tion of prices to supply and demand condi- 
tions. 

Regardless of the way prices are estab- 
lished, they must be reported as accurately 
as possible. Even then, the precision in price- 
quality relationships that price quotations 
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suggest probably does not actually exist. Not 
all the products sold in a market are officially 
graded. There are differences of judgment in 
grading, differences in buyer preferences, 
and there is the fact that as the consumer 
buying stage is approached, buyers generally 
are not particularly discriminating. The 
wholesale market is the only place where the 
attempt is made to measure price-quality 
relationships closely. When it comes to prices 
consumers pay in a given market, they are 
frequently no measure whatsoever of the 
quality of butter and eggs. Retail prices de- 
pend upon type of store, location, services 
rendered, credit, and to some extent, quality. 

Regardless of what type of prices are re- 
ported, the market reporter’s job in attempt- 
ing to report conditions as they are found is 
complicated. Theoretically, he deals with 
facts, but in reality he must put an appraisal 
on much of the information which comes to 
his attention. He is hampered to some degree 
by trade practices of long standing which 
persist despite changed conditions, and there 
are times when he may feel that current 
prices are being unduly influenced by spe- 
cial interests rather than by supply and 
demand conditions. He may frown upon 
questionable trade practices, but his job still 
remains that of reporting the market as it is. 
He knows that markets occasionally get out 
of line for one reason or another. Maladjust- 
ments do occur, and these are best shown up 
when the market is properly quoted. 


21.7 The Unfair Sales Practices Acts: A 
Critical Analysis of Their History and De- 
velopment with Particular Attention to Retail 
Food Distribution has been completed for a 
doctoral thesis by Eden C. Lorentzen at 
Northwestern University. It can be obtained 
through the Library loan system. 


22. GENERAL MARKET STATISTICS 


22.1 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce 


22.1.1 Industry Survey. At present the 
Current Business Analysis Unit publishes 
monthly data on manufacturers’ shipments, 
inventories, and orders, both for total and 
by major industry groups. In connection 


with inventories, the Unit has developed 
dollar values on all business inventories in- 
cluding manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers. Work is in progress on the break- 
down of manufacturers’ inventories by stages 
of fabrication. When completed, dollar 
values will be available for manufacturing 
inventories, raw materials, goods in proc- 
ess, and finished goods. In addition to mak- 
ing the data available in terms of current 
dollars, a project is also now in progress on 
adjusting the dollar figures to account for 
price changes. 


22.1.2 Outlook for Economic Activity. Work 
on this is being done in the Current Business 
Analysis Unit. It involves estimating for 
short periods in the future the outlook for 
such general factors as industrial production, 
national income, consumer expenditures, 
prices, and transportation. The methods used 
in making these estimates of the outlook for 
the near future are constantly being im- 
proved and revised, and as new factors de- 
velop they are, insofar as possible, taken 
into account. In each case considerable de- 
tail is available with respect to the outlook 
for the various components. In the case of 
industrial production, for example, not only 
are estimates available for each major in- 
dustry, but also the war portion and civilian 
portion of the output. 


22.1.3 New Measures of Economic Activ- 
ity. (1) In recent months the Current Busi- 
ness Analysis Unit has completed a new in- 
dex on total transportation activity, both 
commodity and passenger. This index is 
available by types of transport agencies such 
as rail, motor truck, and water-borne traffic. 
It is available by months from 1939 to date 
and by years since 1929. Work is now in 
progress on improving and strengthening 
some of the components in which the data 
are relatively weak. 

(2) Another index which has been com- 
pleted is that covering physical quantity of 
agricultural marketings. This is available 
monthly from 1935 to date and by major 
groups of crops and livestock. The index has 
been turned over to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics which will make the current 
estimates. 
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(3) The Unit is working on other measures 
of economic activity from time to time such 
as the development of a new index of min- 
erals production, of electrical power output, 
and of government output. 


22.1.4 Consumption. The Unit has also 
completed estimates of monthly dollar sales 
of all retail stores as well as sales by major 
kinds of business. This work is now being 
expanded to cover other minor business 
groups so that when completed sales will be 
available for 23 lines of business. These 
data are also being adjusted to eliminate 
price changes in order to get some indication 
of the physical quantity of sales. Also, work 
is in progress on developing a monthly meas- 
ure of total chain store sales and a break- 
down by major kinds of business. As a by- 
product of this, total sales of independent 
stores for the country as a whole will also 
become available. Work has also been 
started on developing dollar sales of whole- 
salers by groups which roughly correspond 
to those used in the retail field. In all of 
these cases the data are being adjusted to 
the 1935-1939 censuses and brought forward 
from that date by the use of all available in- 
formation. 

In addition to these series, the Unit has 
also completed monthly estimates of total 
consumer expenditures for goods and serv- 
ices. This work is now being expanded to 
arrive at a commodity breakdown for eight 
major groups of commodities such as food, 
tobacco, and clothing. 


22.2 The New England Community Statis- 
tical Abstracts. The third edition of this 
volume prepared for the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee of the New England Coun- 
cil by the Bureau of Business Research, 
Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration, has recently been published. It 
gives the statistical, economic and social 
data for 175 New England cities and towns. 
This information about each individual com- 
munity permits quick analysis, comparison, 
and interpretation by the industrialist, in- 
vestor, economist, or student. Sources of in- 
formation listed are from the latest local, 
State, or Federal reports available. Manu- 


facturers, retailers, and wholesalers looking 
for new or branch locations, those interested 
in establishing new industries, sales managers 
seeking new markets, and many others will 
find this information quite valuable. 


22.3 Market Changes in 98 Cities as Shown 
by Their Total Newspaper Linage. 
Printer’s Ink, February 5, 1943. 


This is a compilation of newspaper linage 
figures especially prepared for Printer’s Ink 
by Media Records, Inc. It is a study of mar- 
kets rather than media for the years 1941 
and 1942. 


22.4 Sixty New Miniature Markets. Paul 
T. Cherrington, Advertising and Sell- 
ing, February, 1943. 


The author describes in considerable detail 
the 1940 Census Tracts and possible uses of 
them by marketing men. 


22.5 How Permanent Will Wartime Shifts 
in Population Be? Philip M. Hauser, 
Sales Management, February 1, 1943. 


This article is a brief of a talk on popula- 
tion shifts and income changes made by Dr. 
Hauser, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Census, before the January Conference 
of the American Management Association. 
Dr. Hauser calls attention to one of the out- 
standing characteristics of wartime popula- 
tion shifts in the United States namely, the 
extent to which population increase has been 
concentrated in a relatively few metropolitan 
counties or groups of counties. A question of 
especial interest to the marketing man is 
how permanent are these wartime popula- 
tions shifts. Dr. Hauser throws some light 
on this question by considering the wartime 
growth of metropolitan centers in the light 
of their previous growth. He then classifies 
these areas as: “1. Those which grew rela- 
tively rapidly since the onset of the war and 
which in the light of previously observed 
growth may be expected to retain their popu- 
lation increment. 2. Those which grew rap- 
idly during the war, but whose population 
increase in the light of previously observed 
small increases may be regarded as relatively 
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temporary unless their wartime activities 
are converted to normal peacetime functions 
atter the war. 3. Those which lost population 
or grew very little as a result of the war, but 
which in the light of good past performances 
may be expected to ‘come back’ in the post- 
war period. 4. Those which decreased or 
gained very little during the war and which 
in the light of relatively poor past perform- 
ance cannot be expected to grow rapidly in 
the near future.” 

Within these broad classifications Dr. 
Hauser was able to further stratify areas with 
respect to the probability of maintaining 
wartime population growth. 


22.6 Where Are the Customers Now? Luke 
J. McCarthy, Printer’s Ink, February 
12, 1943. 

Mr. McCarthy presents careful tabula- 
tions on wartime shifts of population and in- 
dicates where additional shifts are likely to 
take place. 


22.7 Eighth Annual Estimate of Family Dis- 
tribution by Income Groups. Macfad- 
den Publications, Inc., New York, 
1943, 5 PPp- 


This report, one of a series which has been 
used for some time by most of the larger ad- 
vertising agencies as well as many advertis- 
ers and others, shows a 1943 percentage of 
12.1 per cent among urban families who are 
in the under $1000 income class. This is a 
drop from 18 per cent in 1942. It also shows 
that more than 70 per cent of the national in- 
come now goes into wages and salaries as 
against 47 per cent in IgIo. 


24. RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


24.1 Don’ts about Mail Questionnaires. 
R. O. Eastman, Printer’s Ink, March 
12, 1943. 

In the main, Mr. Eastman’s discussion of 
the weakness of mail questionnaires covers 
material with which most of the readers of 
THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING are familiar. His 
point concerning the validity of question- 
naires will, however, provide interesting and 


comparatively new information. By personal 
interviews with those who did not respond to 
a mail questionnaire the author found out 
that it is not safe to assume that the answers 
to a mail questionnaire can be accepted as 
reasonably indicative of the experience and 
opinion of those who did not answer. 


24.2 Marketing and Sampling Uses of Popu- 
lation and Housing Data. A. Ross 
Eckler and E. P. Stuart. American 
Statistical Fournal, March, 1943. 


A review of the various ways in which 
these census data may be used as aids to 
market planning. Two types of use which the 
authors believe have been neglected in the 
past are particularly stressed, namely: (1) to 
describe the market with which a particular 
business organization is in contact, and (2) to 
provide area and other controls needed for 
special sampling studies of markets. 


25. WAR—GENERAL 


25.1 Markets After the War. S. Morris 
Livingston, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


This booklet is designed to assist market- 
ing analysts in setting their sights on a com- 
mon goal of postwar opportunity for Ameri- 
can business. It seeks to answer three general 
questions: 


1. What would total business volume be if 
most of the people who will want to work 
after the war have productive jobs? 

2. How does the war affect the possibility 
of reaching that goal? What will be the mag- 
nitude of the accumulated demand for goods? 
How big a backlog of purchasing power is in 
the form of extra savings? What obstacles 
must be overcome in translating this pur- 
chasing power into effective demand for 
specific goods, and in converting from war 
production to a high level of peacetime out- 
put? 

3. What opportunities would such a na- 
tional market offer the individual business? 
How can this market potential be measured? 


Emphasis is put on the strong growth 
trend in the labor force and its productivity. 
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Because production after 1929 did not keep 
up with this growth trend there were nine 
million unemployed in 1940. 

A national income statement for American 
business is used to demonstrate that the 
purchasing power already exists to buy much 
more than was produced in 1940, or was 
available to civilians in 1940. It is also used 
to indicate the extent to which the mainte- 
nance of a high level of production after the 
war will provide the buying power necessary 
to take this output off the market. 

The nature and significance of the deferred 
demand for goods and the deferred buying 
power in the form of savings are discussed at 
some length. An analysis of the capital goods 
market leads to the conclusion that the 
enormous war plant expansion does not pre- 
clude the possibility of a satisfactory volume 
of business after the war. 

Against this optimistic picture of the post- 
war potential, the publication presents a 
pointed discussion of the serious problems 
which must be solved if the goal is to be 
realized. Unless business can overcome the 
maladjustments left by the war, certain in- 
dustries and communities may have a large 
volume of unemployment at the same time 
that other industries and communities have 
a demand for more than they can produce. 
The most difficult and important of these 
problems are in the field of markets and 
marketing. 

One contribution to the problem of meas- 
uring the postwar market opportunities for 
the individual enterprise is the national 
statement showing the relation between the 
gross national product, the net national in- 
come and the disposable income of individ- 
uals. This income statement provides a 
means of expressing the postwar possibilities 
for the nation as a whole. 

A second contribution is an analysis of the 
cyclical fluctuations in the output of seventy- 
seven groups of commodities and services 
relative to the gross national product since 
1929. This analysis covers only end products 
at their cost to the ultimate consumer. 
Therefore many industries will not find the 
information in convenient form, but it pro- 
vides valuable raw material for analysis of 


postwar markets. 

With an emphatic disclaimer of any at- 
tempt to forecast a breakdown of the gross 
1ational product, a hypothetical projection 
is presented for a postwar year. This is in 
terms of full utilization of available man- 
power and the 1942 price level, but the 
reader is urged to make his own assumptions 
on volume and price and adjust the table ac- 
cordingly. 

The postwar breakdown is simply a pro- 
jection of past relations, some of which will 
not hold. It does not purport to be an at- 
tempt at market analysis, but is intended to 
provoke studies and discussion by industry 
experts leading to a better understanding of 
how a large national output might be divided 
among different products. A few of the more 
important problems to be encountered in 
such studies are pointed out. They call for 
the organized application of the practical 
knowledge of experts in each field. 

A third contribution is a series of case his- 
tories showing how individual concerns have 
tackled the problem of what a high national 
production and income would mean to them. 
These examples serve to illustrate the ex- 
treme variations in methods, depending on 
the nature of the industry. 

This study has been supplemented by a 
series of articles discussing the favorable and 
unfavorable factors which will influence the 
postwar situation for specific industries. 
These articles appeared in the Bureau’s pub- 
lication, Domestic Commerce (April 29 and 
subsequent issues). 


25.2 People’s Wants and Desires in the 
Post-War Market. Arthur Hirose, Director 
of Promotion and Market Research, ‘*Mc- 
Call’s and ‘‘Redbook” Magazines. In this 
talk given to the Associated Printing Sales- 
men in New York on April 27, 1943, Mr. 
Hirose discusses selling and advertising in 
the post-war period as influenced by probable 
new products and services to fill people’s 
wants and desires brought about by physi- 
cal, mental, social and spiritual changes 
wrought by the war. A few of the new prod- 
ucts are pictured in the home scene five years 
after the war. 
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25.3 ‘Dream Models” Will Come Later; 
Let’s Pre-Sell What We’ll Have on 
V-Day! W. A. Grove, Sales Manage- 
ment, April 15, 1943. 


This article is the thirteenth in a series on 
post-war planning published by Sales Man- 
agement. The following is a list of titles and 
dates of appearance: 


“Post-War Planning: What is It, and 
What Shall We Do About It?” A. R. 
Hahn. September 1, 1942. 

“Report No. 2 on Post-war Planning: The 
Producers Council Program.” October 1, 
1942. 

“Research for Post-War Planning: A 
Practical Five-Point Program.” Based 
on interview with Dr. Lyndon Brown, 
Vice-President in charge of Marketing, 
Lord & Thomas. October 10, 1942. 

“Nine Important Problems You and I will 
Face on V-Day.” Lee McCanne. No- 
vember 15, 1942. 

“The Human Side of Industry’s Post-War 
Management Problem.” Hugo A. Bed- 
an. December 1, 1942. 

“That ‘Happier Tomorrow’: If We Want 
It, We Must Plan Today.” Stanley 
Holme. December 15, 1942. 

“Philadelphia Blueprints a Program for 
Civic Post-War Preparation.” January 
I, 1943. 

“Has Business Been Dodging Its Proper 
Political Responsibilities ?”” Based on an 
interview with Louis Ruthenberg, Presi- 
dent, Servel Inc. January 15, 1943. 

“In the Best Interest of All Selling, 
Should We Kill the Straight Commis- 
sion?” W. R. Jenkins. February 1, 1943. 

“Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
‘Job Potential’ after V-Day.” Based on 
an interview with Francis J. Curtis, 
Director of Development and Chair- 
man of Post-War Planning Committee. 
February 15, 1943. 

“Pacific Coast Electrical Leaders Outline 
Plan for Post-War Planning.” Elsa Gid- 
low. March 15, 1943. 

“Thirteen Mistakes to Avoid in Your 
Post-War Planning.” Burton Bigelow. 


April 1, 1943. 


25.4 Distribution—Now and Post-War. 4d- 
vertising Age, March 15, 1943. 


Readers will be interested in a series of 
articles under this title starting in Advertis- 
ing Age with this issue. 


25.5 Access to Raw Materials in the Post- 
War World. K. E. Knorr, Harvard 
Business Review, Spring Number, 
1943. The Pattern of World Trade. 
The Economist, January 23, 1943. 


The author of the first article discusses 
many aspects of Point IV of the Atlantic 
Charter which postulates access to raw ma- 
terials on equal terms. He points out that 
what kept importing countries from making 
full use of raw material markets was not legal 
inequality of access but rather unwillingness 
to rely on the international trade as a source 
of military supplies (including food stuffs) 
and lack of international purchasing power. 
The second cause reflects the first inasmuch 
as “removal of the perennial threat of war 
would facilitate the re-establishment of a 
smoothly functioning international exchange 
mechanism.” Moreover, ‘“‘a mutually advan- 
tageous solution of the international raw- 
stuff problem presupposes that national full- 
employment policies will be undertaken by 
means not restrictive of international trade.” 

Those interested in reading this article by 
Knorr will find additional and supporting 
treatment in the second article. 


25.6 Postwar International Relations: In- 
ternational Trade and Postwar Re- 
construction, Lynn R. Edminister; A 
British View of Postwar Trade, Red- 
vers Opie; Discussion by Geoffrey 
Crowther, Gottfried Haberler and 
Frank D. Graham American Eco- 
nomic Review, March, 1943 Supple- 
ment. 


An excellent and broad symposium on the 
postwar need for international trade and the 
difficulties in the way of its development. 
The authors are all inclined to handle the 
questions of political relations and of vested 
interests with gloves until in the final dis- 
cussion Frank Graham speaks out bluntly. 
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Edminister has said that he would not 
sacrifice any industry which, “‘while reason- 
ably efficient is nevertheless dependent, in 
greater or less degree, upon tariff protec- 
tion.” To which Graham replies: “I submit 
that there is no feasible criterion of efficiency, 
for the purpose in hand, other than that of 
comparative advantage.... There is, in- 
deed no such thing as ‘reasonable’ protec- 
tion, in the sense that Mr. Edminister uses 
the term. What he really is calling for is 
‘reasonable’ discrimination in a regime in 
which he is, ostensibly, seeking freedom.” It 
is good to have the issue thus clearly drawn. 

Discussion of international financial rela- 
tions after the war and of economic regional- 
ism is also reported at some length. (Pp. 
336-468) One of many thought-provoking 
statements in this symposium is: “American 
tariff policy is obviously the crucial, immedi- 
ate factor in postwar planning. Failing 
prompt leveling of our own tariff barrier, we 
shall certainly lose the peace.” Whether or 
not we individually accept this premise, we 
must agree that interregional trade will be 
greatly affected by the evolution of interna- 
tional commercial policies. 


25.7 Outline for Postwar Planning. F. 
Jorascheck, Industrial Marketing, 
April, 1943. 

The manager of the Commercial Research 
Department of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration suggests the following basic pro- 
cedure for handling post-war planning, at the 
same time cautioning that it must be adapted 
to the peculiarities of the individual con- 
cern. First, appoint some one in the organ- 
ization who has imagination and breadth of 
vision to act as a coordinator with authority 
to command requisite cooperation. Second, 
the coordinator, preferably with the assist- 
ance of a small committee, should prepare 
an outline of investigation showing the points 
of inquiry and the department responsible 
therefor. Third, “Keep the coordinator ever- 
lastingly on the job of getting intelligent 
answers to these points.” Fourth, the co- 
ordinator’s report should embody definite, 
workable recommendations for today as well 
as tomorrow. Fifth, insist that he “keep his 


feet firmly on the ground even if his head is 
in the clouds.” Sixth, “do something now 
about those recommendations.” A copy of a 
sample outline is included in the article. 


25.8 Manpower and Purchasing Power in the 
State of Washington. The Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Washington, is com- 
pleting within the next few weeks a prelim- 
inary report for the Committee on War and 
Post-war Readjustments of the Washington 
State Planning Council. 

This report contains estimates of the 
current population in the state, the five 
geo-economic regions, each county, and prin- 
cipal city. Estimates of population and man- 
power at the war-peak are also included. 

The first county income data are also pre- 
sented together with a forecast of state in- 
come and consumer expenditures by size of 
income for 1944. Copies will be available for 
distribution. 


25.9 The Postwar Farm and Small Town 
Market for Vacuum Cleaners is the subject of 
a report recently issued by the Commercial 
Research Division of The Curtis Publishing 
Company. Among the factors considered are: 
the farmers’ income and probable financial 
condition by the end of the war; the preva- 
lence of electricity in farm homes; the degree 
to which farm homes have rugs and carpets; 
and the present market saturation. Com- 
ments are also made about the dealer situa- 
tion and manufacturers’ discount practices. 


26. MISCELLANEOUS 


26.1 How to Conduct Your Convention by 
Mail. Graphic Arts Victory Commit- 
tee, New York, 1943, 15 pp. 


This booklet has been issued to assist the 
Office of Defense Transportation in conserv- 
ing transportation for vital war purposes. It 
presents the results of a survey made by its 
publishers on the possibilities and actual use 
of conventions by mail. The chapter headings 
give an idea of its helpful contents: “Here’s 
How to Adapt the Convention By Mail 
Idea’’; “Use a Little Showmanship to Make 
It Interesting”; “How to Plan Your Con- 
vention by Mail.” It is a well worth while 
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publication for anyone faced with holding 
conventions in these times. 


26.2 1942 Failures Lowest Since 1919. 
Failures Continue Steady Drop. Fail- 
ures in February Decline. Dun’s Re- 
view, February, March, and April 
(respectively), 1943. 


The reader will note that a series of brief 
articles on business births and deaths has 
been printed by Dun’s Review. Dun’s In- 
solvency Index will also be found adjacent 
to these articles. 


26.3 The Prefabricated House. By Irving 
W. Wilder. American Lumberman, 
February 6, 1943. 


This is the second article of a series on 
mass housing that is appearing in the 4meri- 
can Lumberman. The Henry Disston com- 
pany wanted to find out what the future of 
the prefabricated house was and how it 
would affect the demand for Disston hand 
saws and other products. Mr. Wilder, who 
conducted the investigation, offers some run- 
ning comments on the course of the study. 
The investigation indicated that the reduc- 
tion in hand-saw usage would be more than 
counterbalanced by the greater use of other 
saws in millwork and prefabricating mills, 
and of machine knives and veneer knives in 
plants producing plywood. 


26.4 Refresher Course in Consumer Edu- 


cation. Ella M. Johnson, Fournal of 
Home Economics, January, 1943. 


Miss Johnson briefly describes the re- 
fresher course given last June for teachers 
and leaders and sponsored by the Kansas 
Board for Vocational Education and the 
School of Home Economics of Kansas State 


College. 


26.5 The Destiny of Enterprise. Everett R. 
Smith, Director of Research, Mac- 
fadden Publications. 


Whether free enterprise as we know it is to 
continue, depends upon whether the great 
mass of wage earners in this country are 
satisfied with the achievements of business 
and industry. The country has changed from 
one consisting basically of an agricultural 
and merchant economy a generation ago to 
three groups—agriculture, white collar and 
wage earner—today. Broadly speaking the 
white collar group, which includes most of 
the heads of industry, does not understand 
the new and greatest group which has de- 
veloped—that of the wage earners. This 
book presents the results of some years of 
study of wage earners as people and individ- 
uals, their backgrounds, their problems and 
their interests and desires. The purpose of the 
book is to help give to industry an under- 
standing of these people, their viewpoints 
and their interests. To make this clear it 
briefly and graphically tells how these wage 
earners “got that way” and how industry 
may successfully develop their cooperation. 
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PrincipLes OF Marketino, by Fred E. 
Clark and Carrie Patton Clark. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xx, 828. 
$4.50. 

Professor Clark, with the collaboration of 
Mrs. Clark, has brought up to date his gen- 
eral marketing treatise, which for twenty 
years has been one of the leading marketing 
texts in American universities. Through ex- 
tensive revision and addition of much new 
material, the authors have given recognition 
to the developments and trends in marketing 
during the last decade and reflect in their 
discussions the wider understanding of mar- 
keting problems which has come in recent 
years. The volume shows also a studious ef- 
fort to seek out the latest statistical material. 

The general plan of the previous editions 
has not been changed. The volume opens 
with an analysis of marketing functions and 
some seven of twenty-eight chapters are dis- 
cussions of these functions, while in the chap- 
ters devoted to study of the marketing of 
commodities, of marketing institutions, and 
of price, the interest in functions is always 
present. 

Among the new material and additions in- 
cluded, mention may be made of the follow- 
ing: In the chapters on retailing, more exten- 
Sive treatment of voluntary and cooperative 
chains has been given than previously, and 
a section on supermarkets has been added. 
The discussion of the marketing of industrial 
products has been elaborated. A chapter on 


manufacturer-middlemen relations gives rec- 
ognition to the problems that have arisen 
from the struggle between manufacturers 
and jobbers for control over the marketing 
process. The consumer movement and the 
problem of the consumer is recognized in a 
new chapter dealing with “The Consumer 
and Marketing,” and at this point a section 
on consumer cooperation is included. The 
growing importance of legislative control of 
marketing is recognized by an added chapter 
on “The Relation of the State to Market- 
ing,” in which recent laws affecting market- 
ing are analyzed. 

The volume is designed primarily for use 
as a beginning marketing text in collegiate 
schools of business. As such it does an ex- 
cellent job in developing a clear understand- 
ing of the functions involved in marketing 
and their attendant costs. Likewise it pre- 
sents a good overall picture of marketing 
problems from the standpoint both of the 
businessman and of the public. Yet it seems 
to me that the teacher using it must be skill- 
ful if he is to lead his students to think and 
act as does the marketing administrator. 
While many of the problems are discussed 
from the viewpoint of the businessman, much 
of the treatment is that of the scholarly by- 
stander who dissects marketing processes 
and institutions and draws abstractions re- 
garding them. The student ordinarily would 
need help and considerable training in order 
to shift from this bystander position to that 
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of the executive who is faced with specific 
problems of choosing a product to sell, of 
selecting channels, of designing promotion, 
or of naming a price. Hence I should think 
that the teacher, when using the volume for 
training future business executives, would 
find it desirable to supplement the text with 
some pedagogical device to lead the students 
to look realistically at these specific prob- 
lems as they are faced by the businessman. 
The plan of the book is to assume existence 
of products to be sold and then to generalize 
concerning the marketing processes from pro- 
ducer to consumer. As a result, certain con- 
siderations which are uppermost in the mind 
of the marketing administrator are not 
brought into clear perspective. This criticism 
applies particularly to the relatively slight 
attention given to the consumer. The new 
chapter on the consumer in this edition dis- 
cusses the “consumer movement,” not the 
behavior of consumers as they ordinarily af- 
fect the marketer’s procedures. Marketing 
deals with people. At the core of all market- 
ing problems is the consumer. The marketer 
who succeeds must determine who his poten- 
tial customers are, where they are, what they 
want, what motivates them, what their buy- 
ing and use habits are, and what may be 
their ability and willingness to buy. These 
facts regarding consumers have important 
bearing on most marketing problems, 
whether these problems relate to merchandis- 
ing, to selection of channels, to sales promo- 
tion, or to pricing. Yet the importance of the 
consumer in his bearing upon marketing 
problems is not brought into clear focus. 
Moreover, some of the most important prob- 
lems met by the marketing administrator, 
namely, those of merchandising and of pro- 
motion, are given relatively slight attention. 
In giving these criticisms, I speak with the 
bias of one addicted to case teaching. Using 
cases as my basic approach, I find the volume 
of Professor and Mrs. Clark valuable as 
background reading for my students. Those 
preferring the straight text book approach 
will find that the revision brings up to date a 
text that is well organized and teachable. 
Neix H. Borpen 
Harvard University 


RETAIL ADVERTISING AND SALES PrRomo- 
TIon, by C. M. Edwards. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1943. Pp. xxvii, 723. $6.00. 


This familiar textbook and reference work, 
having enjoyed its sixth printing since April, 
1936, is now revised. While the authors pro- 
fess to have “drawn attention to many new 
practices that have proved their worth dur- 
ing the years that have elapsed since” the 
first edition was printed, relatively few 
changes actually make their appearance in 
the revision. This statement is perhaps a 
tribute to the completeness of the original 
text. 

The authors tell the story of advertising 
and sales promotion of the big store which 
offers fullest opportunity for the discussion 
of functionalized activity. The exposition is 
therefore complete and no less useful in prin- 
ciple for the small store as well. After a gen- 
eral introduction to retail advertising, its 
purposes, classifications and terms, excellent 
treatment is given to the organization of ad- 
vertising and publicity departments and to 
procedures of work flow, the publicity bud- 
get, and the planning. 

The next six chapters deal traditionally 
with types of retail advertising, copy writing, 
headlines, layout, illustration, and typogra- 
phy. Eleven chapters are employed for the 
treatment of advertising, sales promotion, 
and publicity media, including window and 
internal displays. The only revision of sig- 
nificance appears here with a strengthening 
of the discussion of (1) internal store adver- 
tising and promotion and (2) the use of 
publicity. The remaining two chapters on 
research—measuring the market and deter- 
mining what and how to promote—remain 
virtually unchanged in spite of certain tech- 
nical advances in the analysis of census data 
that deserve evaluation (for example, in the 
matter of decentralization of retail trade, cf. 
Bowden and Cassady, THE JOURNAL OF 
MARKETING, January 1941). 

Throughout facts are brought up to date. 
An adequate revised bibliography is ap- 
pended, although it lacks specific refer- 
ences to articles in periodic literature, some 
of which are more useful than books. The 
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helpful appendices are retained from the 
first edition. 

The major changes in this edition are for- 
mal in character. The book’s new cover and 
its new typographical dress for chapter titles 
and headings lend freshness and modernity. 
Despite the few textual additions (and al- 
most no deletions) and the addition of twen- 
ty-eight illustrations and two tables, the new 
work is forty-one pages shorter. This is ac- 
complished by a better use of the page 
surface with the same sized type, and the 
result is commendable. The use of new illus- 
trations is patently warranted, since the in- 
evitable choice of style goods copy (women’s 
bathing suits, for example) insures surpris- 
ingly quick obsolescence. 

Georce W. Rossins 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES, by Edwina B. 
Hogadone and Donald K. Beckley. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. xi, 261. 
$1.75. 


This volume is designed as a textbook for 
a course in retail merchandising. It is devoted 
primarily to a discussion of the activities of 
the merchandising division of a medium- 
sized department store, and very little at- 
tention is paid to the work of the store 
operations, the publicity, and the finance and 
control divisions. The theme centers around 
the buyer, and the first part of the volume 
deals with the topics ordinarily covered by re- 
tailing textbooks in the chapters on buying— 
customer demand, when and how much to 
buy, selection of resources, and terms and 
datings. The second part of the book covers 
merchandise planning and control. 

The authors state that it is their purpose 
to write ‘‘a practical, concise text on retail 
merchandising,” and they have probably 
succeeded. The book is concerned primarily 
with the discussion of operational details 
rather than with overall store policies. Space 
is allotted to such things as how to fill out 
an order blank, how to set up a card index 
system of resources, and several similar mat- 
ters. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is unfor- 


tunate that students often enter college with 
the idea in mind that they are going to be 
taught exactly these “practical” details. It is 
hardly the function of a college or university 
to teach retailing students “practical” mat- 
ters which can be learned much more easily 
and quickly by actually working in a store. 
However, it should be stated that the authors 
teach at Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute and have presumably 
written the text according to their needs at 
this institution. 

The authors state that “buying and selling 
are the two major functions covered in the 
term merchandising,’ but no attempt has 
been made to discuss selling. Inasmuch as 
most buyers must first have demonstrated 
their ability to sell merchandise and since 
most retail store salespeople seem to know 
little about the fundamentals of good sales- 
manship, it would appear that a practical 
textbook on retail merchandising should in- 
clude some material on selling techniques. 

This volume has considerable merit, how- 
ever, as a textbook for elementary students. 
The style of writing is simple and clear. Defi- 
nitions are concise, accurate, and well-stated. 
The material on merchandise planning and 
control is well chosen and reasonably com- 
prehensive. Problems and projects at the 
end of each chapter give the student an 
opportunity to apply his knowledge of prin- 
ciples. 

Most eachers of retailing at the university 
level will find the book too narrow in scope 
and too sketchy in treatment for use as a 
text. For example, only one short chapter is 
devoted to price determination and by far 
the greater part of this chapter is concerned 
with the mechanics of computing markup 
percentages. Teachers of junior college and 
post-graduate high school students, however, 
will probably find the volume to be a quite 
satisfactory text. 

R. D. Tous.ey 
State College of Washington 


Wartime RatTIONING AND CONSUMPTION, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1942. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 87. 
$1.00. 
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This timely publication released in June, 
1942, six months after our formal entrance 
into the war, develops the important aspects 
of the civilian side of the war. There are four 
divisions in this study: consumption control 
in war economy, food rationing and con- 
sumption, rationing of goods other than food, 
and general estimates of consumers’ expendi- 
ture. 

The discussion of consumption control 
points to the importance of price control, 
heavier taxes, voluntary and forced savings, 
credit restrictions, and, finally, rationing of 
essential civilian goods and services as meas- 
ures adopted by all nations under modern 
war conditions. Significantly, consumer dis- 
tribution systems now developing are more 
than a mere method of restricting individual 
consumption for the war program. They seek 
to secure a minimum diet and clothing allow- 
ance for the population as a whole through a 
distributive system in which consumption is 
not guided so much by individual purchasing 
power as by human wants. “It is a further 
step toward the fulfillment of the concept of 
minimum living standards—a concept dimly 
recognized in the Poor Laws and progres- 
sively implemented by the successive social 
reforms of the past century.” 

More than half of the volume is concerned 
with food rationing and consumption. The 
methods employed in distributing food by 
the axis powers in their own and in conquered 
lands, by the United Kingdom, and in the 
few remaining neutral countries on the 
European continent are discussed and an- 
alyzed. The findings are summarized in 
Table 1, “Legal Food Rations about April, 
1942” for 24 European countries and Japan. 
Eleven classifications of food products are 
given: bread and flour, cereals, potatoes, 
sugar, jam and honey, meat and meat prod- 
ucts, fats, liquid milk, cheese, eggs, coffee and 
tea. The weekly allowances per capita al- 
lotted to the different consumer categories 
are given in grams. Germany has divided its 
consumer body into eight different classifica- 
tions, rationing different quantities of food in 
accordance with the age, sex, and kind of 
labor performed. 

The findings of this study reveal that while 


shortages of meat, fats, liquid milk, eggs, 
coffee and tea existed in the United Kingdom 
and Germany, at least the civilian popula- 
tions in these countries were not suffering 
shortages which would impair their health. 
The shortages in axis-conquered areas are 
severe with the resultant impairing of the 
health and morale of these people. This is 
brought to light in a comparison of pre-war 
diets in the various countries with present 
war-time diets in terms of calories. Great 
variations were caused by differences in the 
wealth and income of the people in these 
various countries and by the difference in 
food requirements due to climatic variations. 
An outstanding example is that of Finland 
in which a Finn in peacetime consumed 3075 
calories and now receives but 1615, a de- 
crease of 45 per cent. 

Ten pages are used to describe the ration- 
ing of goods other than food. Germany ra- 
tioned clothing in November, 1939, two 
months after the invasions began. Ration 
cards covered all articles not subject to 
special purchasing permits needed for such 
items as overcoats, shoes, and working 
clothes. During the winter 1941-1942 Ger- 
many applied a system which might be 
termed negative rationing, in which an esti- 
mated 32,000,000 pieces of woolen clothing 
and 533,000 fur coats were collected from the 
population. Clothes rationing began in the 
United Kingdom in June, 1941; Australia 
and New Zealand followed in May, 1942. 
Other European countries—combatants and 
non-combatants—have resorted to these con- 
tro] measures. With rationing naturally have 
come other control measures such as freez- 
ing of styles and standardizing of materials— 
features already experienced in the United 
States. 

Soaps have been rationed. Fuel, electricity, 
and travel have been curtailed. Luxuries 
such as cigarettes, cigars, and tobacco have 
been rationed and the degree to which this 
has been done in the different countries is 
interesting. Liquor is one of the few items not 
rationed, but high taxes make its purchase 
almost prohibitive. 

General Estimates of Consumer Expendi- 
ture, the fourth part of this study, is an at- 
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tempt to analyze the changes in national 
income, consumer expenditures, government 
expenditures, investment and disinvestment 
at home and abroad occasioned by a war 
economy. Such data at best are fragmentary 
and frequently conflicting, as pointed out in 
the study. The most comprehensive material 
shown relates to the United Kingdom al- 
though some comparable statistical data on 
Switzerland and the United States are avail- 
able. 

This study is a valuable and timely con- 
tribution. While factual and to a large degree 
statistical, ample interpretive material is 
furnished. Control of civilian supplies in this 
country has followed European measures, 
and the European pattern may well forecast 
the next curtailments we will face in the 
United States. 

Tueopore H. Smitu 
University of Oklahoma 


ProspieMs IN MERCHANDISE DiIsTRIBUTION, 
by McNair, Learned, and Teele. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 
Pp. xviii, 726. $5.00. 

Those of us who use problem books in our 
marketing courses often wish these texts 
could be revised more frequently to keep 
them abreast of current marketing develop- 
ments. Problems in Merchandise Distribution 
comes as an answer to this wish. In fact, it is 
not merely a revision; it is a new book. It 
largely follows the general approach to mar- 
keting problems of Learned’s Problems in 
Marketing, published in 1936, and repeats 38 
of the cases found in that book. However, the 
other 68 cases are new ones, most of which 
reflect the results which wartime economy is 
having on our marketing field. These latter 
problems present marketing situations which 
are confronting business executives during 
the 1940’s. 

The first four cases in the book are de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the “‘na- 
ture and scope of marketing problems.” 
Then follows a section of twenty-three pages 
devoted to a discussion of the elements of 
operation statements, operating percentages, 
and terms of sale and discounts. Instead of 
cases, this section presents a discussion of the 


subject, followed by four pages of exercises. 
The authors emphasize the importance of 
this section and the need for the student to 
master these analytical tools. 

The body of the book covers the same sec- 
tions as found in Learned’s book—mer- 
chandising, channels of distribution, brand 
policy, sales promotion, marketing organiza- 
tion and control methods, and price deter- 
minations and policies. 

The last three sections of the book cover 
legislative regulation of prices, marketing 
trends, and a diagnosis of marketing policies. 
The first two of these sections are additions 
and are not found in Learned, although a 
couple of the cases are from his book, where 
they were listed under other section head- 
ings. The final section has cases which serve 
as a review of the entire study. These last 
three sections are especially valuable for the 
students who are studying current marketing 
problems. 

The teacher who uses case books in teach- 
ing marketing will be well pleased with this 
new book. It permits him to follow his cus- 
tomary pattern of teaching, but with up-to- 
date case material. 

C. W. BarKER 
Indiana University 


SALESMANSHIP FOR VOCATIONAL AND PEr- 
sonaL Usg, by Carl B. Strand. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. Pp. xvi, 326. $2.00. 


This book is one of a series in business edu- 
cation, designed for the junior college and 
senior high school trade. 

The first half of the text is devoted, not to 
salesmanship in the conventional sense, but 
to personality development. Part I discusses 
the nature of personality and the principles 
underlying a winning personality. Thirty- 
two personality traits—from health to imag- 
ination—are presented. Part II, on dealing 
with people, analyzes the urges or motives 
for human conduct and explains how to 
avoid conflict with the urges of others. Part 
III takes up the techniques of conversational 
English, public speaking, and letter writing. 
Part IV summarizes the rules of etiquette 
and suggests how to acquire a background of 
culture. 
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Part V, the second half of the book, pre- 
sents salesmanship in much the accepted 
way, and in ten short chapters covering 
preparation for selling and the steps in the 
sale. 

Both the contribution made by the book 
and the point for possible criticism are 
found in the emphasis placed on personality. 
The youngsters in most need of improving 
their personalities are often harmed by too 
much introspection. Perhaps the best road 
to self-development is to attempt a profes- 
sional selling job that takes one out of one- 
self and centers attention directly on the 
preduct and on the other fellow. 

Nevertheless, for the teacher who wants to 
develop a composite course covering both 
personality improvement and selling, this 
book will prove tailor-made. It is replete with 
human interest stories and is unencumbered 
by lengthy detail. 

Joun W. Wincate 
New York University 


New Encianp Community STATISTICAL AB- 
sTrAcTs, by Ralph G. Wells and John S. 
Perkins. Boston, Mass.: Boston Univer- 
sity College of Business Administration, 
1942. Pp. 15, and Tables. $6.50. 


This book might well serve as an example 
for other geographical areas. It is conveni- 
ently and compactly arranged, well authenti- 
cated and provides a wealth of facts for 
studies of trends or comparisons of different 
area. Most of it is in shape so that quick 
charting of information can be made, thereby 
saving much time for the researcher, the in- 
dustrial executive, or the market consultant. 

The book might well be in every reference 
library for students of marketing as a guide 
to logical and convenient arrangements. This 
abstract also belongs on the work table of the 
sales executive who has a control job in the 
New England States. It provides the evalua- 
tion data required in the routing of salesmen 
to cover their territories efficiently. 

The book is a good illustration of useful 
material, well assembled to conserve time 
for its natural audience. This auidiencé is de- 
scribed on page twelve with perhaps too 
much modesty on the part of the authors, 


since several logical users of such material 
are omitted, like sales executives and market- 
ing consultants. 

The introductory chapter on “Insuring 
Community Prosperity,” deserves special 
comment. The section marked “‘These Data 
and Their Uses” should be read before mak- 
ing comprehensive use of the statistics, since 
it offers useful explanations. 

All in all, the authors and their assistants 
should be congratulated on a professional 
and workmanlike job. 

Ro.anp G. E. Uttman 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foop anp Druc Recutation, by Stephen 
Wilson. Washington: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi, 177. $3.25. 
The increased activity of various consumer 

agencies during the past few years and the 

passage of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 

Law in 1938 make the author’s study of food 

and drug legislation both timely and valu- 

able. 

In the first chapter.on “Food and De- 
fense,” Mr. Wilson points out that “the in- 
terests of peoples and their governments in 
the problem of the food supply may be di- 
vided into three phases.” At first govern- 
ments were concerned mainly with the task 
of securing sufficient food. But since the ad- 
vent of the industrial revolution, the chief 
concern has been the regulation of the supply 
to prevent the sale of food unfit for consump- 
tion and to prevent fraud. In the future, how- 
ever, the author feels that government’s chief 
concern will be associated with the securing 
of proper nutritional standards. In this book 
the author is concerned mainly with the sec- 
ond, or protective, phase of government 
regulation. 

Although the early history of food and 
drug legislation is summarized, the major 
portion of the study is devoted to an ex- 
cellent discussion of the progress of pure food 
and drug legislation in the United States 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The legislative progress of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act of 1906 and the subsequent diffi- 
culties of administration are dealt with in 
some detail. 

The necessity for, and the legislative his- 
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tory of, the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Law of 1938 is also fully discussed. The au- 
thor devotes considerable space to the pres- 
entation of activities of various interested 
pressure groups while legislation was being 
considered in Congress. The book closes with 
a brief dissussion of some of the consequences 
of this legislation, both social and economic. 

In discussing these consequences, the au- 
thor points out that “although pure food and 
drug legislation undoubtedly helps the na- 
tion’s physical welfare and pocket-book, it 
also produces other results. It increases gov- 
ernment control of business; it decreases 
economic waste; it slows down the introduc- 
tion of new drugs, devices, and processes; it 
raises the expenses of doing business; and, 
because it controls commodities, it con- 
tributes to the heightening of sectionalism, 
the zoning of markets, the existence of state 
trade barriers, and the erection of interna- 
tional tariff walls.” 

From the standpoint of the marketing 
student, the author would have further in- 
creased the value of his book had he devoted 
some space to a discussion of many impor- 
tant rulings made and orders issued since the 
passage of the 1938 Act, instead of merely 
generalizing on its effects. The effects of this 
Act on advertising, sales promotion, label- 
ling, and branding receive virtually no atten- 
tion in the book. 

Whether it is intentional or not, the author 
in his closing paragraphs leaves. the rather 
erroneous impression that pure food and 
drug legislation may have an important sta- 
bilizing effect upon unemployment condi- 
tions in the manufacturing of these commo- 
dities, by neglecting to mention the other 
more important factors responsible for the 
relative stability of these two fields of manu- 
facturing. 

Those interested in the subject of pure 
food and drug regulation will find Mr. Wil- 
son’s book excellent as a reference source on 
this topic. 

L. C. WaGnER 
University of Manitoba 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Economy, by John P. 
Young, New York: Ronald Press, 1942. 
Pp. xvi, 714. $4.50. 


Upon the solution of international trade 
problems will depend much of the success of 
postwar developments within and outside 
the United States. This book, therefore, 
which attempts to provide a background for 
an understanding of the opportunities which 
the postwar world may present, appears at 
an opportune time. 

The author has sought to “set forth as 
clearly and simply as possible the essential 
features and theoretical bases of interna- 
tional economy” and the volume “aims to 
achieve a balance between history, princi- 
ples, procedures, and policies.” The book was 
begun as a revision of the author’s Jnterna- 
ticnal Trade and Finance, but changing 
events compelled changes which make the 
work in large part new. 

The 39 chapters of the text are divided 
into five parts. The first section, “Nature of 
the International Economy,” is largely de- 
scriptive. A description of prewar conditions 
is certainly of value as a background. There 
is, however, a failure clearly to distinguish 
what was true and what is no longer true. For 
example: “‘a prohibitive duty is levied upon 
exports of tin from the Federated Malay 
States,” (p. 63), and “From China and 
Japan come silk and textiles: from the 
Philippines, coconut oil, copra, and sugar.” 
(p. 95). 

The second section, “Theoretical Back- 
grounds,” is in the reviewer’s opinion the 
best part of the book. The author discusses 
exchange rates, the balance of payments, the 
principle of comparative advantage, and 
monetary factors. The last four chapters, 
which are particularly good, are devoted to 
a history of international trade theory. 

Sometimes there is, however, a failure to 
distinguish between benefits to individuals 
and benefits to the entire nation. On page 119 
the author asks, ‘““What good would it do a 
nation to export heavily if it did not receive 
an equivalent amount of goods or services 
from abroad?” The answer is that despite 
the fact that the nation might not benefit, 
such a thing has happened because it was 
advantageous for individuals to sell. Ruma- 
nian producers of wheat, for instance, under 
the prewar clearing agreements with Ger- 
many found it advantageous as individuals 
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to sell to Germany, even though Germans 
did not sell to Rumanians in equivalent 
amounts, because they are able to obtain 
Rumanian funds from the Rumanian banks. 
Producers in occupied Europe are in the 
same sort of position. Obviously, the nation 
as a whole suffers and the author definitely 
points out the distinction between public and 
private benefits in chapters on the tariff and 
elsewhere. 

The third section, “Institutions and Pro- 
cedures,” provides a path through the com- 
plex of events of the last few years. In the 
fourth section, “‘International Economic Pol- 
icies,” Professor Young gives as strong as 
possible an argument for breaking down 
some of the barriers to international trade 
found not only in the form of tariffs but also 
in the more modern restrictive measures. 

The last chapter of the section summarizes 
to some extent the author’s views concerning 
the position of the United States in the post- 
war world. He sees two broad objectives for 
American foreign economic policy: maximum 
production and international economic sta- 
bility. He recognizes that some form of regu- 
lation will exist regardless of the views that 
may be held by the United States. He hopes 
such regulation will proceed on a broader 
basis than in the past. He believes that 
currency relationships must be stabilized 
if the resources of the world are to be 
advantageously utilized. An international 
currency unit, although desirable, is an im- 
practical goal. The best solution may be the 
stabilization of the dollar-sterling rate. The 
concluding section discusses the “Course of 
International Finance.” 


The book has many admirable qualities. 
It is the result of a thorough understanding 
of theoretical problems and a mastery of a 
wealth of detail. There is little in the field of 
international economic problems that is ne- 
glected. The latter is the book’s principal 
weakness. The mass of detail obscures the 
fundamental conclusions which the author 
makes. More of the author’s own opinions 
based upon his descriptive material and a re- 
duction in the amount of detail would con- 
siderably improve the book. 


CHARLES T. TAYLOR 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Spring Meeting of the American Mar- 
keting Association held on April 29 and 30 at 
the Hotel Biltmore under the auspices of the 
New York Chapter will long be remembered 
as one of the most successful in the history 
of the Association. To the officers and mem- 
bers of the New York Chapter, and particu- 
larly to Norwood Weaver, is due a heartfelt 
vote of thanks for organizing a program of 
such consistent merit and for arranging the 
many details of administration which are so 
important to a successful meeting. 

Mr. Weaver had as members of his pro- 
gram committee Robert Arkell, Detroit; 
S. R. Bernstein, President of the Chicago 
Chapter; R. E. Gunn, President of the 
Northeastern Ohio Chapter; Lyman L. Hill, 
Director of the Indianapolis Chapter and of 
the A.M.A.; Arthur P. Hirose, who heads the 
group discussion program in the New York 
Chapter; Dale Houghton, President of the 
New York Chapter; Geoffrey L. Pippette, 
President of the New England Chapter; 
Philip Salisbury, Vice President of the 
A.M.A. and past-president of the New York 
Chapter; Roland G. E. Ullman, Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Chapter; and Wilford L. 
White of Washington who was program 
chairman of the 1942 Christmas meetings 
which were cancelled at the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

The program dealt both with the problems 
and solutions of wartime marketing and the 
plans and techniques for postwar marketing. 
A complete listing of the guest speakers and 
their topics is shown below. In most instances 
the papers appear in this issue of the Jour. 
NAL. The high point of interest in the meet- 
ing was the evening dinner session on Thurs- 
day at which over 400 members and guests 
heard Paul G. Hoffman describe the work of 
the Committee for Economic Development 
and William S. Jack tell of employee rela- 
tions at Jack and Heintz. 


PROGRAM 


TuursDAY, APRIL 29 
Morning Session—1i0:00-12:00 Noon 


Registration 
Special Committee meetings 


Luncheon—12: 15-2230 

Chairman: Dale Houghton, President of New York 
Chapter A.M.A.; Professor of Marketing, New 
York University 

Speakers: Richard N. Johnson, Director, Consumers 
Goods Division, Office of Civilian Requirements, 
W.P.B.; “Facts and Trends of Government Con- 
trol Affecting Consumer Economy”; Capt. Lyle 
Spencer, Research Branch, Special Service Divi- 
sion, War Department; “Attitude Research in the 
Army.” 

Afternoon Session—2: 45—5:30 

Chairman: Geoffrey L. Pippette, The Carter’s Ink Com- 
pany; President, New England Chapter, 4.M./. 

Subject: Problems and working solutions affecting in- 
dustrial production, retailing and advertising 

Speakers: Eldridge Haynes, Publisher of Modern Indus- 
try; “Industrial Production and Marketing”; 
J. Raymond Tiffany, General Counsel, National 
Small Business Men’s Association; “‘Retailing: The 
Viewpoint of Small Business Men”; Morris Thomp- 
son, Smaller Stores Division, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association; ““Department Store Problems”; 
Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, Sales Manage- 
ment; “Has Advertising Come of Age?” 

OPEN DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 
Dinner—6:30 (Informal) 
Ballroom, Hotel Commodore 

Chairman: Albert Haring, National President, Ameri- 
can Marketing Association; Professor of Market- 
ing, Indiana University. 

Speaker:: Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman, Committee for 
Economic Development; President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation; “Planning for post war Op- 
portunity”; William S. Jack, President, Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., “Winning the War—Quick.” 

Fripay, APRIL 30 
Morning Session—9Q:30-10:00 
Business Meeting of the American 
Marketing Association 
Chairman: Albert Haring, President 


10:00-12:00 Noon—Open Session 


Chairman: Robert J. McFall, Magazine Marketing 
Service, New York Chapter, A.M.A. 
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Subject: Economic shifts in present and postwar mar- 
keting 
I, THE NEW ECONOMIC PATTERNS FOUND BY CON- 
SUMER PANELS 


Speakers: Paul T. Cherington, McKinsey & Co.; Intro- 
duction (Read by Mr. McFall); Archibald M. 
Crossley, Crossley, Inc.; ““The Impact of War on 
American Families”; Franklin R. Cawl, Farm 
Journal, Inc.; “The Continuing Panel Technique”; 
Samuel G. Barton, Industrial Surveys Co.; “‘The 
Consumption Pattern of Different Economic 
Groups under War Changes.” 


2. POSTWAR DEMAND FOR GOODS 


Speakers: William J. Moll, Field Director, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; “Survey of Consumer Buying 
Intent”; Willard C. Wheeler, Sales Traffic Digest; 
“Victory Merchandise Bond Plan”; Robert J. Mc- 
Fall, “Can We Stabilize Purchasing Power at a 
High Level?” 

Luncheon—12:15-2:30 

Chairman: Howard T. Hovde, Consultant, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Professor of Marketing, Whar- 
ton School, Philadelphia Chapter, A.M.A. 

Subject: Present and postwar selling 

Speakers: George S. Jones, Jr., Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Servel, Inc.; “‘Salesmanship’s 
Responsibility for the Future’; David R. Osborne, 
Training Director of Studebaker Corp.; President 
of National Society of Sales Training Executives; 
“Sales Training for the New Type of Selling.” 


Afternoon Session—2: 45-5 :30 
Chairman: Vergil D. Reed, Industry Branch, Statistics 
Division, W.P.B., Washington Chapter, A.M.A. 
Subject: Panel discussion—Current postwar planning 
Moderator: J. M. Bickel, Carrier Corporation 


PARTICIPANTS: 

(Men now engaged in postwar planning) 
NEL. occccccens ees Graybar Electric Co- 
Pe ic conecueaveeeudane meee Servel, Inc. 
pe Curtis Publishing Co. 
Charles Dalton........ American Type Founders 
Arthur A. Hood........... Johns-Manville Corp. 
Leo H. Rich........ Walter D. Teague Associates 
POET ere Eastman Kodak Co. 


NR. cer cdnapebeeeesessannces 
cnstouraouteses U. S. Department of Commerce 


QUESTIONS: 


What is the right kind of set-up for post war plan- 
ning? 

What should be the objectives? 

When should plans be ready? 

Who should do the spade work? 

How shall we bridge the period of transition? 

What new products can be expected? 

What should be done with specialized war plants? 

What are some of the hazards in planning? 

What marketing changes can be anticipated? 


OPEN DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR 


At the business meeting of the Association, 
the Secretary reported that there then were 
approximately 1050 members and that al- 
though total membership had dipped below 
1000 in the early part of the year this loss 
had been made up by new members, many of 
whom had been secured through the effective 
work of Richard L. Edsall, Chairman of the 
Membership and Chapter Organization 
Committee. 

Our Treasurer, Howard Whipple Green, 
reported on the financial status of the Asso- 
ciation for the period from January 1, 1943, 
to April 24, 1943. He pointed out that 
finances were in a sound condition and that 
over the period of years when Albert Haring 
was Secretary the reserve of the Association 
had been built up to the point at which it 
could operate for about a year in the absence 
of its normal income from dues and other 
sources. Except for this factor of safety he 
stated that it was the policy of the Associa- 
tion as a non-profit organization to return to 
its members each year in various services the 
full amount of dues paid. In submitting the 
financial statement, Mr. Green explained 
that there were a number of heavy expenses 
to be met during the remainder of the year 
while most of the income was received during 
the first quarter. 

The following consolidated financial state- 
ment includes the operation of the American 
Marketing Association, the Objective Fund, 
and THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING. 

In addition to the January 1—April 24, 
1943 data members will be interested in 
knowing that a capital gain of $335.46 was 
shown for the year 1942, with cash assets 
and current accounts receivable totaling 
$5,579.30 on December 31, 1942. During 
1942 members of the Association paid 
$4,543.25 as dues, while $6,745.86 was ex- 
pended for the journaL, the Roster and 
operation of the Association. 

A motion was passed that the Association 
express its thanks to Norwood Weaver, his 
committee and to the officers and members 
of the New York Chapter for organizing and 
running the Spring Meeting. 

It was voted that there should be a meet- 
ing in the fall well in advance of Christmas in 
order to avoid the seasonal increase in travel. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
JANUARY 1, 1943-APRIL 24, 1943 


Cash on hand January 1, 1943 


i aasacacigh acai aetaetis race ts alae al acpi ate > ke a Seca $3,246.80 
Receipts 
bhi 50 kta ddd Se bdbhie ese taherss beebnbedabeabwed $4,005.50 
I SNS tM he aos asl, tea we EEN anit W Ba Ge alp ow bw ade oe wral 19.75 
ss os cbr ck cahewecdedweabeeebenewnanawns 475.70 
Interest on Objective Fund... .... 2.2... 0... eees 6.56 
ES eee eA a ek nbkead nda whe RERESEKD RV ReaeE Rad 7.00 4,514.51 $7,761.31 
Disbursements 
a Erinn bid gilinnd oeehedeedeeeheas scores sents $ 500.00 
Journal of Marketing-extra copies.............0 cc cc cece ccccccccens 30.00 
CE de ALLE KRM EKiGnte Nw Dadamedanieawew ae segees seine awe 290.00 
ici seed bine ele ietsetchts Cheese heawa tant keereek 122.45 
Express, telephone and telegrams... .................00ccccccceeeecees 30.70 
heats sce ktbadeeceyceenteennuensecoenneds 6.54 
Printing, multigraphing and supplies..................00..000cceeees 51.98 
Expenses of Membership and Chapter Organization Committee......... 46.49 
ET in. ah eaecpiekde de 6eGlae Seb ebenda seenbeneeszetéer ss 48.34 1,126.50 
DN Sith 68 5 ink PARA EMRE RAE Read uhas Sueheheeh Cawrke nahin ed kin $6,634.81 
Unappropriated balance in Cleveland Trust Co......................... $5,236.37 
ET 20005555 dadebeehak venho0etvssssseeetncaeseneutees 1,398.44 
7 IS: AO ene a ean ee ee eee $6 634.81 
i ns ip eedneeede deka ienhans enone $3,246.80 
eR ig occ cn ceeedbawcedodsasseceoccscnenetia 6,634.81 
ey price rest ckdaaneeneksenhinabstegsacakteeth $3,388.01 


* This fund has been established at the instance of Mr. Nathaniel W. Barnes and at present represents Mr. 
Barnes’ initial contribution of $200.00, royalties of $1,138.22 from the sale of “Techniques of Marketing Research,” 
proceeds of $28.00 from article by Dr. Vergil D. Reed, and bank interest of $32.22 on this money. It has been re- 
ferred to here as the “Objective Fund” because, by stipulation, it is to be utilized in the promotion of the scientific 
approach to marketing problems—the underlying objective of the Association. 


April 24, 1943 


The sudden death of Paul Cherington who 
had long been active in the Association and 
who was to have spoken at the Friday morn- 
ing session was a profound shock to all of his 
many friends and acquaintances and it was 
moved and passed that a letter should be 
written to Mrs. Cherington. President Har- 
ing asked Vergil D. Reed to undertake this 
for the Association. Flowers had previously 
been sent to the funeral both by the Associa- 
tion and by the New York Chapter. 

In the absence of Malcolm Taylor, Editor 
of the 1943 National Roster of Membership, 
the Secretary reported that 476 members had 
paid for the Roster at the pre-publication 
price of $1.00. This pre-publication price was 
to be continued to members (non-members 
pay $5.00) throughout the two days of the 
meeting but then was to be increased to 


Howarp Wuipp.te Green, Treasurer 


$2.00. New members joining the Association, 
however, were to have the privilege of pur- 
chasing a copy at $1.00 at the time of joining. 


Some further matters 


With some chagrin your Secretary confesses 
the omission of three directors from the list 
of Association officers which appeared in the 
A.M.A. Notes Section of the April ourNAL 
and apologizes for this error. These men 
were: Ralph S. Alexander, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, (Eastern Division); John 
H. Frederick, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, (Southern Division); and James L. 
Palmer, Marshall Field & Company, Chi- 
cago, (Middle West Division). 

Chapter officers have been most helpful in 
sending in notes on their activities and some 
data on personnel changes, as is amply evi- 
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denced below in the Chapters in Action sec- 
tion. Information on individual members 
who have changed their jobs, have been pro- 
moted and the like has come in slowly, how- 
ever, and your Editor appeals again to 
members making changes that they notify 
him. This is helpful not only for A.M.A. 
Notes but to insure changes in addresses 
are promptly recorded so that the JouRNAL 
and other Association mail will not go astray. 


CHAPTERS IN ACTION 
Chicago Chapter 


Officers 1943-44 

President—C. T. Huesinkveld, Armour & 
Co. 

First Vice-President—J. J. Martin, Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 

Second Vice-President—H. L. Porter, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 

Secretary—W. S. Eldridge, Radio Cor- 
poration of America 

Treasurer—J. H. Fries, Kraft Cheese Co. 

Directors—G. H. Brown, Univ. of Chicago 

C. C. Chapelle, C. C. Chapelle Company 

Parker Holmes, A. C. Nielsen Company 

S. F. Townsend, Business Research Corp. 

C. A. Wolcott, Blackett, Sampe & Hum- 
mert, Inc. 

S. R. Bernstein, Advertising Age 

J. C. Griffin, Wilson & Company 


The Chicago Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association elected its officers for 
the coming season as shown above at its last 
meeting of the year on May roth at the Ad- 
venturers Club. 

The Chapter-sponsored training courses in 
marketing research have gotten off to a fine 
start under the guidance of C. C. Chapelle, 
who is the originator of the plan. The start 
was April 12th for a run of eleven weeks, one 
hour a week in each of two courses. Fifty 
students are registered in Field Interviewing, 
and forty-five in Field Data Tabulating. 
There is a registration fee of $5.00 per course, 
which is returnable to students upon com- 
pletion of the course. Seventeen companies 
have contributed a total of $175 toward the 
expenses of this project, which were bud- 
geted at $150, thus leaving a little cash to 
start the next session of the courses in the 
Fall. Northwestern University furnishes class 


room facilities free and the instructors all 
give their services to the Chapter. The in- 
structors are: Parker Holmes, A. C. Nielsen 
Co.; Dr. Robt. N. McMurry, Psychological 
Corporation; William Herrington, Leo Bur- 
nett Co. Inc.; Allen Center, J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; C. C. Chapelle, C. C. Cha- 
pelle Co. 

It is expected that this teaching project 
will be very helpful in providing more trained 
research workers for the marketing people in 
Chicago. 

Secretary Herbert W. Thomas of Marshall 
Field & Co. is going into the Army. 

The Chapter personnel placement activi- 
ties are proving helpful to the marketing 
community of the City. C. T. (Bob) Hues- 
inkveld has handled this work from the start, 
and has become something of an expert in 
it. At present he has thirteen current re- 
quests for men which he has not been able to 
fill. He says that requests for well-trained 
men and women for marketing research work 
are increasing as more men enter the armed 
services and government agencies. 

The last meeting of the Chapter was on 
April 22nd. It was addressed by George H. 
Brown, Assistant Professor of Marketing, 
School of Business, University of Chicago. 
He did a splendid job in explaining in an in- 
teresting and helpful manner the use of In- 
cremental Analysis as a Tool of Market Re- 
search. 

Detroit Chapter 
Officers—1943 

President—Paul Cramer, War Production 
Board 

Vice-President—M. T. Shipley, Chrysler 
Corporation 

Secretary—William H. Maledon, Assist- 
ant Research Director, J. L. Hudson Co. 
Meetings 

The May meeting of the Detroit Chapter 
was held at Frame’s Restaurant, Tuesday 
evening, May 4th. The subject matter of the 
meeting was “Postwar Planning in the De- 
troit Area.” There was a very good at- 
tendance at the meeting. 

Mr. Frank Black, executive in charge of 
postwar planning for the Detroit Board of 
Commerce and the Detroit representative 
for the Committee of Economic Develop- 
ment, outlined plans that were being made 
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for carrying on postwar planning in the 
Detroit Area. Mr. Black stressed the point 
that most of the postwar planning re- 
search had to be done by individual busi- 
nesses and industries, either working alone 
or in co-operation with other companies in 
their own field. 

Wm. J. Maledon, Secretary of the Detroit 
Chapter, who attended the New York meet- 
ing on April 29th and 3oth, gave a brief 
summary of some of the highlights of this 
meeting. 


Personnel changes 


Vincent Bergman, formerly a member of 
the Detroit Chapter and now a resident 
of Cleveland where he is in charge of the 
Cleveland Office of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was a visitor at the May 4 
meeting of the Detroit Chapter. 

Robert E. Harvey, Jr., a past secretary of 
the Detroit Chapter, is now a Lt. (J.G.) in 
the United States Navy. 


Los Angeles Chapter 


Officers—1943 

President—Wilford Jost, Independent 
Public Opinion Research 

First Vice-President—Miner Chipman, 
Engineering & Production Research, War 
Production Board 

Second Vice-President—William Dover, 
Director Business & Market Research Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles Examiner 

Secretary—Mrs. Jessica Locke Moffett, 
Product, Public Opinion, and Market Re- 
search 

Treasurer—Harwin Mann, Research and 
Media Director, Foote, Cone, & Belding 
Advertising Agency 


Meetings 

The Chapter plans for a series of round- 
table discussion meetings, each one con- 
centrating on the new marketing pattern as 
indicated by present trends and the inevi- 
table effect of a war economy. For example, 
the May meeting will introduce Mr. E. M. 
Stuart, Sales and Publicity Director, The 
Broadway Department Stores, Los Angeles. 
His talk will concern the thousands of new 
items now on the shelves of local department 
stores—items that come from new sources, 
are made of new materials, and others en- 


tirely new on the market. These things il- 
lustrate the changes that already are taking 
place under the pressure of war conditions. 
They point the way to the marketing of the 
future, the revision that must take place in 
our thinking and merchandising approach. 

Later meetings will reflect the impact of 
war as it relates to the movement and dis- 
tribution of consumer goods in this rapidly 
expanding marketing area. One of these will 
be on trends in wartime advertising, showing 
reasons for continued advertising as ex- 
pressed by samples of the new style copy ap- 
proaches. 


Personnel changes 


The Chapter Treasurer Mr. Harwin T. 
Mann, Vice President in Charge of Research 
and Space Buying, Foote, Cone & Belding 
Advertising Agency, has joined the Navy as 
Lieut. (J.G.), Aviation Volunteer Special. 

Professor William C. Billig, formerly 
President of the Southern California Chap- 
ter of the American Marketing Association 
and instructor in the School of Merchandis- 
ing, University of Southern California, is now 
a supervisor in the Civilian Personnel Branch 
of the Army Service Command. His station 
is at Fort Douglas, Utah. His new work is 
training and supervising civilians for work 
in army camps to release soldiers for the 
armed forces. 


New York Chapter 


Officers—1943 

President—Dale Houghton, New York 
University 

Vice-President—Cara Haskell Vorce, 
Ferry-Hanly Co. 

Secretary—Joseph S. Boyajy, Recording 
& Statistical Corp. 

Treasurer—Arthur Hurd, Newsweek 

Directors—L. H. Hall, Lloyd H. Hall Co. 

John J. Karol, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc. 

George G. Shor, American Weekly 
Meetings 

The second meeting of 1943 was held in 
the Skyline Room of the Hotel Sheraton on 
Thursday, February 25. The guest speaker 
was Mr. Redvers Opie, Economic Adviser to 
the British Embassy in Washington, who 
spoke on “Postwar Market Planning in 
Great Britain.” 
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The third meeting of 1943 on March 25, 
was addressed by Mr. Burton Bigelow, Pres- 
ident, The Burton Bigelow Organization, on 
“Thirteen Mistakes to Avoid in Postwar 
Sales Planning.” 


Personnel changes 


Three members are now in the Armed 
Services: Theodore Block, Benrus Watch 
Company; George G. Shor, The American 
Weekly, and Charles Clyde Squires, Federal 
Advertising Agency. 

Changes in business positions from Janu- 
ary to May 4 include: 

Samuel E. Gill, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
now with The Biow Company, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza 

James A. Mahoney, Crossley, Inc., now 
with Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc., 
1440 Broadway 

Morris Salasin, Sure-Fit Company, now 
with Printers’ Ink, 205 East 42nd Street 

E. L. Van Houten, McKinsey & Company, 
now with Standard Coated Products Corp., 
40 Worth Street 

H. Zeisel, Market Research Corp. of 
America, now with Benton & Bowles, 444 
Madison Avenue 

Elsa Zumpe, Professional Market Re- 
search, now with National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


San Francisco Chapter 

Officers—1943 

President—Robert H. Willson, California 
Chain Stores Association 

Vice-President—Ward B. Studt, Food 
Distribution Administrator, U.S.D.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. M. Ellsworth, 
Pacific Manifolding Book Co., Inc. 


Meetings 


The San Francisco Chapter of A.M.A. 
had, up to 1942, enrolled a considerable num- 
ber of young men who had recently entered 
the marketing field in research for the larger 
manufacturing and distributing enterprises 
of the area. It therefore sustained a consid- 
erable membership loss through the draft 
and other manpower demands. 

The first meeting of the year was held on 
February 11 with Mr. Wm. J. Moll, Field 
Director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, as speaker. Mr. Moll discussed 


the nation-wide survey of deferred consumer 
demand. As the result of the interest devel- 
oped at this meeting, a Postwar Planning 
Committee of the chapter was appointed: 
Chairman, Wm. A. Sturm, California State 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. David E. Fa- 
ville, Graduate School of Business, Stanford 
University; Dr. H. R. Wellman, College of 
Agriculture, University of California. 

A membership campaign has been under- 
taken, with the objective of securing a larger 
membership in the National organization. 

Because of war demands, the local chapter 
will carry through the current year with a 
“sustaining” program; fewer meetings and 
curtailed activities, except those relating to 
the general war effort. 


Southern Ohio Chapter 
Officers—1943 
President—G. L. Service, Valvoline Oil Co. 
Vice-President—Robert P. Marsh, Comp- 
ton Advertising Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Russvll L. Chrysler, 
University of Cincinnati 
Meetings 
The Southern Ohio Chapter of the Associ- 
ation held its seventh meeting on May 5, 
Cuvier Press Club, 6 p.m. The subject 
was: “Keeping a Marketing Organization 
Together in Wartime” by T. C. Carter, Vice- 
President and Manager, Insulating Division, 
Eagle-Picher Sales Company, Cincinnati. 
This follows the pattern of discussion of the 
winter which, in general, is to cover the im- 
pact of the war on marketing organizations. 
The meetings held to date include: 
October: “Selling Service When There Is No 
Product,” R. W. Shanklin, City Sales 
Manager, Chevrolet Motor Company 
November: “Solving Problems in the Mar- 
keting of Substitutes,” D. A. Cronin, Dis- 
trict Mgr., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
December: “Marketing to Both Industrial 
and Resale Prospects Through One Or- 
ganization,” P. Johnston, Assistant to the 
President, Philip-Carey Mfg. Co. 
January: “Government Regulations: Infla- 
tion and Price Control as It Affects Busi- 
ness Operations,” Dr. Charles H. Sandage, 
Acting Chief OPA, State of Ohio, Chair- 
man Marketing Dept., Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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February: “What Advertising Can Do in 
Wartime,” Eric Stockton, Vice President, 
Stockton West Burkhart, Inc. 

March: “‘Problems the Retailer Faces Today 
in the Postwar Outlet,” Lynn Reve- 
naugh, Secretary, Cincinnati Retail Mer- 
chants Association 


The Southern Ohio chapter plans for one 
meeting each year to act as host to the Cin- 
cinnati Sales Executive Council and the 
Cincinnati Advertisers Club. 


Washington, D. C., Chapter 

Officers—1943 

President—Nelson A. Miller, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce 

Vice-Presidents—Harry C. Hensley, Farm 
Credit Administration; Raoul Blumberg, The 
Washington Post. 

Executive Secretary and Treasurer— 
Georges M. Weber, War Production Board. 


Meetings 


The Washington Chapter this year 
changed from weekly luncheon meetings of 
previous years to monthly ones. This was 
considered advisable primarily because of the 
long distances and time involved in traveling 
to the meetings from the scattered all-over- 
town offices, in breaking away from war work 
and the frequent conferences connected with 
it, and the difficulty in getting good food 
served quickly at reasonable prices. 

There have been six meetings so far this 
year, beginning with the one on October 22. 
In the selection of subjects and speakers we 
have stressed both the war effort in its re- 
lation to markets and postwar problems. 

We have been glad to welcome to the meet- 
ings many national members from other local 
chapters and have made every effort to get 
their names and addresses and send them an- 
nouncements. However, there are probably 
a considerable number whom we have not 
reached as yet. We should be pleased if they 
would make themselves known to one of us— 
a card or telephone call to the president or 
secretary would put their names on the mail- 
ing list. 

Attendance records at several of our 
monthly meetings have been broken. The 


record of 135 persons was attained at the 
January 20 luncheon when Mr. Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, Director of Food Distribution of 
the Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
Marketing Problems in Wartime Food Dis- 
tribution. 

Local membership has increased more than 
50 per cent over last season. The problem 
of finding and keeping a place to eat at a 
reasonable price in a convenient location 
with the Nation’s Capital so overrun with 
war workers, and with the various food ra- 
tion restrictions, has become very acute. 
Most hotels and restaurants give us the 
“fish eye” and shrug their shoulders indif- 
ferently when we approach them. But boom 
towns usually get back to earth, and in the 
meantime, we have the speakers worth hear- 
ing, we have an excellent membership from 
all sections of the country, and we shall 
“continue in business.” We invite members 
from other chapters. 


1942-1943 Meetings 

October 22—Subject: “Effects of the War 
Upon Trade in the Americas.” Speaker: 
Commissioner Edgar B. Brossard, U. S. 
Tariff Commission. 

November 12—Subject: “British Food Dis- 
tribution Problems in Wartime.” Speaker: 
E. M. H. Lloyd, Economic Consultant to 
Lord Wooten, British Food Minister. 

December 9—Subject: “‘Mobilizing Business 
Foresight for the Postwar Period.” Speaker: 
Carroll L. Wilson, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, now 
on leave as Executive Secretary, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 

January 20—Subject: “Marketing Problems 
in Wartime Food Distribution.” Speaker: 
Roy F. Hendrickson, Director Food Dis- 
tribution, Department of Agriculture. 

February 19—Subject: “Effects of Mileage 
Rationing on Markets.” Speaker: Charles 
F. Phillips, Director, Automotive Supply 
Rationing Division, OPA. 

March 26—Subject: “Recent Observations 
in South America in Relation to Postwar 
Markets.” Speaker: Charles J. Brand, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Treasurer, National 
Fertilizer Association. 
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The AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, a quarterly, is the official publication of the American 
Economic Association and is sent to all members. The annual dues are $5.00. Address editorial 
communications to Dr. Paul T. Homan, editor, AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, c/o Brook- 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. (temporary address); for in- 
formation concerning other publications and activities of the Association, communicate with 
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THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION is an organiza- 
The tion of persons interested in the application of statistical 
methods to practical problems, in the development of more 
° useful methods, and in the improvement of basic statistical 
A m e r 1 Cc a n data. Its membership includes more than 3,100 statisticians, 

research directors, economists, business executives, govern- 
ment officials, and university professors. 


@ o 
S t a t ] S t ] Cc al Meetings: The annual meeting of the Association is held 


in the last week of December. Meetings are held at frequent 
e . intervals by chapters in Albany, New York; Atlanta, Georgia; 
A ssociation Austin, Texas; Boston; Central Indiana; Chicago; Cincin- 

nati; Cleveland; Columbus; Connecticut; Detroit; Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Montgomery, Alabama; New York City; 
North Carolina; Philadelphia; San Francisco; Urbana, IIli- 
nois; and Washington, D.C. 














The Journal: The Association publishes quarterly the Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association which carries 
scientific articles and reports on new developments in the 
use of statistics in various fields. It contains an extensive book 
review section. The Journal is indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to keep in touch with the progress of statistics and 
research, 


Membership: Membership dues are $5.00 a year, including 
a subscription to the Journal and to the American Statistical 
Association Bulletin. Informatian about the Association’s ac- 
tivities and membership application forms may be secured 
a the Secretary, The American University, Washington, 
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